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[‘ I LEAVE YoU TO 
PASSION AND PLAY. 


ey 
CHAPTER IV. 


A FATAL FETE, 


“Wetcome, Miss Neville, to what was once 
your home,” said Lady Hoskyns, the fat, fair, 
and gushing better-half of Peter, the retired 
but non-retiring grocer, and ex-Lord Mayor, 
who now rented the beautiful acres of Wood- 
lands, and fancied himself the right man in 
the right place. “It was my earnest wish that 
you should come, and see the great improve- 
ments which we have made in the house and 
gardens. My husband is a gentleman of such 
taste that everything he handles betrays the 
master-touch.” , 

“T should think it did,” thought Blanche, as 
with a rveful expression she looked round at 
the bideously gaudy hangings which disadorned 
the drawing-room. 

‘*So kind of you to bring her, Mr. Ver- 
reker. Of course after such an accident— 
ah, what an accident it was! I would not 





THE FULL ENJOYMENT OF IT,’’ CRIED CAPTAIN SI. AUBYN, IN A HUFF. ] 


go out driving for a week, it made me so 
nervous—she can’t bs strong. There, my 
dear, look at that lovely terra-cotta statue,” 
and she pointed to tha figure of a grinning 
faun, stuck up in the middle of the conserva- 
tory. ‘Only I would pin my favourite grgen 
scarf round it, because I thought it didn’t do, 
you know. He, he, he!” 

Very much against her own wishes Blanche 
had c-nsented to be present at the féte given by 
Lady Hoskyns in honour of the birthday of her 
eldest son. But nothing would induce either 
her host and hostess to leave her at home; and 
she knew that the high-bred face of the rector 
cf the parish would ba sorely missed, if absent, 
on such an important occasion, so she feigned 
a wish to go, and suffered accordingly. 

The gardens, whose beauty was much spoilt 
by new-fangled ideas as to bedding, were 
crowded with a set of people, whom, during all 
the years that she had lived at Woodlands, her 
ae or her governess had refused to lei her 

now. 





With a strange feeling of desolation in her 
heart she stocd in the old familiar scenes of | 
her childhood, and felt a stranger where ske had | 


once been mistress. Before her eyes stretched 
the undulating park in all its beauty. Magni- 
ficent beeches cast long dark shadows on the 
grass. No alien hands had the right to touch 
them. They might live on if the winds of 
Heaven left them unmolested, long after the 
last of the Nevilles had been Jaid in his grave. 

Would she be the last, she wondered, the 
very last of all the long line of distinguished 
warriors who had made the name famous on 
many a well-fought field. If she never mar- 
ried the name must die out; and it seemed 
such a pitiful thing that it should end in a 
poor little girl, whose destiny promised to be 
tho reverse of brilliant. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Neville, 
said a well-known voice; and startled out of 
her reflections, she looked up to meet the dark 
eyes of Stuart St. Aubyn fixed upon her. 

“Not worth it, What brought you here, 
Captain St. Aubyn?” as they shook hands. 

‘“*Can you ask? Are you here alone and un- 
protected, like asecond Una cast amongst a set 
of cubs, instead of lions?” 

‘Ob, dear, no. Mr. Verreker and his sister 
are with me; but a horrid old lady pounced 
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upon Frank—and Constance, I don’t know 
where she is.”’ 

“T am not going tolook for her. For the 
sake of the eonvenances we will say they are | 
with you; but I am uncommonly glad to find 
they are not. Come for a stroll.” 

“ Not just yet; I—I was thivking of playing 
tennis,” she said, hesitatingly, anxious above 
everything to avoidl a téte-d-téle. | 

“Croquet? In this blazingtun? If that 
is your idea of pleasure, it isn’t mine,” and he 
kicked a ball which was lying at his feet with 
an impatient fron. 

“Then I won't victimize you,” and turning 
away she sat down on a seat. 

“Of course I will d> anything you I'ke,” 
and he planted bimself in front of her, ‘ only 
I am longing to have a talk with you, and have 
come fifty miles to get it. Don't you think 
you are :ather cruel?” 

“Not atall; you are talking, and I am lis- 
tening. What would you have more?” 

“Only this. A quiet little nook, where T 
could say all I had to say without a hundred 
prying eyes to watch, This ises bad as the 
drawing-room in Chester square, where I 
never get a chance of a word with you alone.” 

*“ Not with me, perhaps, but with another, 
to whom you are devoted.” 

Leaning on his eane, ke dug a hole in the 
lawn wiih vicious emphasis. 

* You know what that devotion ig worth.” 

“If it is not all that it pretends te be, Lam 
sorry for my cousin.” 

A vivid blush ross in her eheeks, and her 
eyes flashed with anger. Ob, where was 
Frank ? 

“It was no pretence one,’’ hewnnttered s"1- 
lenly. ‘‘If it has altered in character, the 
fault is yours, not mine.” 

“Mine!” She threw back her dainty head 
in scorn, but before she could say anythingelse, 
up came Lady Hoskyns with a timid young 
man in tow, 

‘*Allow me to introduce you to Mr. Pinto 
Smith, the best tennis plaver in England. 
Mr. Pinto Suith—Mies Neville. Now I want 
you to begin at onee. Perhaps this gentleman 
will join, and Constance Verreker. Dear 
thing,” and with her plump hand she patted 
Miss Verreker’s shoulder, “she bas been 
doing the honours for me to a number of people 
whore very names I forgot. You were very 
much on her mind, bat I promised to look after 
ou.” 

“You look tired; do you think yeu hed 
better play?” and Constance looked angiously 
at Blanche, whose sudden accession of eeleur 
had disappeared. 

“Oh, yes, I am dying to begin,” and fever- 
ishly anxious to escape from a further conver- 
sation with Captain St. Aubyn, Blanche intro- 
duczd him to her cousin, and picked up a 
mallet. 

Captain St. Aubyn, as his manner was, bowed | 
with such a magnificent wave cf his hat that 
it nearly touched the grass. | 

Miss Verrek:r beat her hesd with the | 
slightest salute possible, 

The game began. 

Mr. Smith, blushing fcriously, gave timid | 
direct‘ons under his breath to Blanche, whose 
beauty overcame him to such a degree that he 
could scarcely get a ball.over. 

Whilst Captain St, Aubyn, angry at being 
tied to a partner who evidently disliked him, 
gave no directions at all, and Constance went 
her way, in the independent fashion which 
suited her hest. 

There was nota particle of shade, and the 
thermometer was up to 120° in the suvehine. 

Gradually a melancholy silence settled upon 
the players. 

To the various on-lookers it certainly looked 
as if they were playing for anything but 
amusement. 

Captain St. Aubyn stalzed over the ground, 
moodily pulling at his moustaches, and won- 
dered if anything would thaw that iceberg of 
® woman, es Miss Verreker stood racket in 
haud ready for action, without a shade of extra 











| hotter, if possible, than before. 





colour in her pale cheeks—‘“‘as cool as a cabbage 


leaf, and quite as uninteresting,” was his un- 
complimentary summing up? 

“My dear Miss Verreker, could you give up 
your racket to your partner?” and Lady 
Hoskyns reappeared on the scene, leoking 
“Only just 
for five minutes, you know; bat the Countess 
of Witherisgton has ordered her carriage, ard 
she says she must speak to you before she 
goes,” 

Blanche looked up imploringly. 

“Tell her that I will come in five minute3.” 

‘Geol gracious, my dear. I wouldn’t keep 
her ladyship waiting for anything in the world. 
She might never come again, aud the jéte 
would have been quite spoilt without her,” 

Constance smiled, shrugged her shoulders, 
and went off obediently, promising to return 
as soo2 as she coald. 

Refreshments were hagded round on gorgeous 
silver trays, and Blanche sat down at St. 
Aubyn’s suggestion whilst he got her a vanilte 
ice, and some deliciously cool claret-cup. 

“ You won’t goon again?” he said, emtreat- 
ingly. “If not the game must bs ended,” 


“Shan’t we have gpother?” en- 


comragi at Mr. Smith, who began.te fancy 
himself de trop, but to whom sbe: the 
last — to shield her fmom the shipwreek of 
a (éte-d-téte, , 

“With ¢he atest pleasure,” replied the 
litthe man, delighted, end he begem with 
alacrity to collegt the scat'ered belie. 

“T will leave yeu te ithe full.emj of 


ib,” and Captaim St. A walbe} eff in a hoff, 

“ Now, Miss Neville, all is ready.” 

Blanche looked up into his eager face withe 
weary smile, 

“Very well, Mr. Smith. su we begin.” 

The afternoon dragged on toaclose. Meta 
breath of aireame to mitigate the snffoeating 
heat, nota leaf stirred. The band eee 
irritating persistency, till Blanghe the 
very waltzes that had been her favomrites. 

Ready to drop on the gress with fatigne, she 
leant on her mallet, leokiwg with tired ta 
every direction for Frank Verseker ; but be had 
been called away to attend the death-bed of a 
distant parishioner, and was not lkelptere- 
turn before nightfall. 


reem. But my dear child, how ill you 
you have been doing to> much,” 

‘*T feel rather tired,” ina faint voice, 

“Mr. Smith, she’s going to faint! support 
her!” The little man rushed forward, eager, 
but incapable ; but he was thrust aside impe- 
ratively, and Captain St. Aubya caught the 
graceful form as it swayed forward in his 
strong arms. His heart beat fast, as her head 


| rested for an instant on his shoulder. 


‘Take her to my room, the bow-window in 
the left wing. Poor dear! I hoze itisn’t a 
sunstroke,” exclaimed Lady Hoskyos in great 
perturbation. ‘‘T had an uncle who went mad 
from it, and he swalloxed his front teeth. 
Hag no one got any smelling salts?” 

“ Rest will do more for her than anything 
else. Will you show us the way?” and St. 
Aubyn made a sign for her to go in front. 

Slowly and with difficulty, Blanche made 
her way across the lawn, and up the steps of 
the terrace, into the house. Constance met 
the small procession on the terraxe, and, much 
concerned, followed her cousin till she saw her 
laid in quiet comfort on a sofa, 

“TI will order the carriage at once, dear,” 
she said, bending over her tenderly. 

‘“‘ No, don’t do that,” objected Lady Hoskyns, 
‘‘you mu-t wait here for your brother, or he 
will thivk something dreadful has happened, 
and Mrs. Temple will drop Miss Neville at the 
rectory, if she really is anxious to go home.” 

At her earnest request Blanche was left 
alone. Stuart St. Aubyn bad slipped out of the 
room at once, the rest followed. Some wine 
and the wing of a grouse was sent up to her, 





and after drinking the champagne, thirstily, 
terly tired out, ghe fell asleep. How long 
she slept she couldmot tell, but when she 
woke the room was filled with smoke, and a 
crackling noise as of burping wood came 
through the open door. Was it a dream? 
She rubbed her eyes, and looked round in 
vagus wonder. There was a mist be- 
tween her sofa and te. gaily-decked toilet 
table. She could scarcely distinguish the 
pink ribbon from the laces; a turid light 
which did not come from ths open window 
made the looking-glass like a sheet of flame! 

Was it a glorious sunset, or—as wide awake, 
her heart leapt into her mouth—was tbe house 
on fire? At the horrer of that thought she 
sprang to her feet. Choked and blinded by 
the smoke, she tott«red forward. There was 
a sound of many voices in the passage, but 
she was separated from it by a belt of fire, for 
the dressing-room wasin flames. She clong to 
the door, it blistered her fingers. She tried to 
scream, but no voicewouldcome. Driven back 
by the intolerable heat, she ran to the bow- 
window of the bed-room. There were crowds 
of people im the garden, lookivg up with horror- 
striken face:, but no one saw her. She screamed 
and elapped her havds, but no one heard her. 

Half maddened by the sight of help so near, 
and yet so he!pieas, she dooked wildly round 
the roqm in search cf some other point of egress. 
A curtain hung across the wall at right angles 
to the bed. She tore it aside, and saw a 
door. It was locked, but the key was on the 

nd, for she felt her foot toach against some- 
hard. After fumbling ia the growing 
@kscnrity she found it, put it in the lock, and 
opemed the door—onl]y to find herself in a cup- 
‘beord hung round with various szecimens of 
Hoskyns’s wardrobe. Pushiog aside the 
silks avd satins with an eager hand, she found 
anether door, which evidently communicated 
withthe passage. She tried to open it, but in 
maim. It was locked, qn@no key was to be seen. 
Sheteok the key ont of the frst door, but it 
not go. into the leck. Half dazed with 
a she pommelled on the pgnels with her 
Segre enw. and tried with her strength 
to it opev, bat in vain, Her blows made 
me impression op the wood-work, only her 
eg showed signs of injury. Sbe 
inte the room. It was one dark 
oke améfizre; the flames hai crept 
: ‘the dressing-room and 
tke 3 the elegant draperies 
lingness at once, the looking- 
eracked, and fell in splintered fragments 
on the floor. Like a hunted animal she stood 
still and panted. It was horrible to die like 
this - forgotten and alone. She covered her 
eyes with her hands, for the smoke was blind- 
ing. She tried to think of her sins, and ask to 
be forgiven ; but the fear of death was upon 
her, and she could not collect her thoughts for 
thinking of the cru-l, hungry flames. Wou!'d 
she die of. suffocation, or would sbe feel them 
burning, scorching, devouring, till there was 
nothing left of Ler fair young self but a heap 
of blackened bones? 

‘**Oh, heaven! have merey!’’ Her knees gave 
way, a lump of lead seemed to rest on her 
chest and force her down down on to the 
shrivelled carpet. All power scem+d to haye 
gone out of her limbs, her heart. ceased to, beat 
—surely this was death. 


ee ms 


CHAPTER V. 
SAVING AND SAVED, 


Lovp and vigorous knocking, tte dorr of the 
cupboard fell in with a crash, an@ half blind+d 
with the rush of smoke, Stuart St. Aubyn 
sprang into the rcom. One eager look round, 
and then be found her at.his feet! 

‘¢ My God ! am I too late?” he muttered, as 
lifting herin his arms he made his way through 
the splintered door into the psszage. Hisown 
face was black and bruised and bleeding, 
plainly showing the dangers he had run in his 
efforts to save her,as he bent in agony over 
hers, : 
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Twice before he had seen her faicting, but 
never like this. The passage was empty, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the house by the fire, 
which had caught the staircase, and cut off 
all retreat on that side. At the end of the 
passage there was a window; he carried her to 
it and threw it open, hoping that the fresh air 
would revive her. It was rapture to havethat 
sweet face resting on his breast, and every 
pulse in hi3 body beat with quickened life as 
the heavy lids were raised, and the dark blue 

‘eyes looked questioniogly into his, Wild with 

joy he stooped his face close to hers, and 
pressed her'to his breast; all the love in his 
ttormy heart seeming to burst forth in that 
clinging caress. On her the effect was electri- 
cal, and disgust acted as a better restorative 
than sal-volatile. She struggled to free her- 
relf from his encircling arm, 

“Wheream I? What has happened?” she 
asked, in bewilderment, pressing ber hand to 
her forehead. “I thought I was dead!” 

“ You were, or very nearly so.” 

sas And did you save me? I don’t remem- 


‘Yes, I saved you. One minute more, and 
I shoald have been too late.” 

She shuidered. ‘ I thought every one had 
forgotten me,” and her lips quivered. 

“No one hai forgotten you, but I thivk 
Lady Hoskyns’s brain was turned by excite- 
ment,” he said, drily. “She told both Miss 
Verreker and myself that you had gone h>me 
with Mrs. Temple, and we believed her. It 
was not till that little Smith appeared, and 
said that Mrs. Temple had gone alone, ‘that 
we found out that you were in the ‘house. If 
anything had happened to you,” and he scowled, 
‘*T thiok I must have killed that woman with 
my own hand.” 

“That would not have brought me _ back 
again,’ with a wan smile, as she remembered 
how shudderingly near death was to her only 
ten minutes ago. 

Ps. No, and nothing would have mattered 
en.” 

‘This is the second time you have saved my 
life,” and she held out her hand. ‘ 

“The third time is fatal,” be said, with a 
gleam in his eyes,as he held it tight, in spite of 
scratches and bruises, 

“ How fatal’? ” 

““ If three times he saves your life, 
A man may ask you for his wife,” 
he repli2d with a smile. 

“ This is no time for talking nonsence,” she 
— in grave reproof, ‘‘ Why are we staying 

e ” 


“ Because we can’t help it. They have sent 
for the escapes and the engines, and till they 
come we are prisoners.” He looked perfectly 
reigned to his fate, as he leant his singed head 
against the wall. 

“But have they no thought for us at all? 
Why has no one come to see if we are dead or 
alive ?” 

‘¢ Because no one can get here. They don’t 
know that our retreat is cut off in every direc- 
tion but this. I daresay there is a whole 
crowd of them, wringing their hands and shout- 
ing, on the other side. The leads underneath 
this window prevent us from being seen from 
down below.” 

“ Bat if they don’t come in time?” ina vice 
hushed with awe, as she listened to the crack- 
ling of the flames, which seemed growing 
ever nearer and nearer. 

“Then we shall die together,” he said, 
calmly. 

“ But are not you afraid ? ” in a whisper, as 
she began to tremble. 

« Afraid? No.” Bending forward, he looked 
down into her face with a smile, ‘There is 
only one thing I could be afraid of—to live 
without 

** Oh, 
down by! There were some dresses in the 
eup-board. Can’t we get them, and tie them 
together ?” 

He shook his head. ‘If I had gone the 
moment I got you out I might have done 
something ; but rf 


ou.” 
it we only had a rope to let ourselves 


ing that you were dead, that I loat my had. 
By this tims everything in the room is con- 
sumed. But hark! That is thes uid of the 
engine, Hold up, dearest; in a few moments 
you shall be saved.” 

The smoke by this time was so thick that 
they could scarcely see each other’s faces. 

‘* Listen to me, Blanche. In mom» nts snch 
as these a man may tell the tru’h for once in 
his life. My love is youre, and ever has heen 
since I firsteaw you.” His liptremble? as he 
held her hands cloge to his heaving br. as° and 
his voice grew hoarse ; “but I only ask for vour 
friendship. Its not so much to ask, is it? 
Swear that if you live you will be my frien?, 
and I will try to be content.” 

“I swear it,” she murmured, sinking down 
and resting her head upon the window-sill. 
At'that moment she would have sworn to be 
his wife if he had asked it, as the smoke 
gathered in long coils above her head, and the 
roar of the fire grew nearer. Life seemed so 
short, aud death so long. 

What mattered one oath the more or less? 

He put his arm behind her, and tri-d to 
raise her up, his face quivering with emotion. 
Two minutes mcre, and love and life would be 
swallowed up in death. 

Leaning out of the window, he shouted with 
the whole strength of his lungs. No answer ; 
bat straining his ears intently, he fencied he 
heard the rush of many feet coming through 
the stable-yard. 

Again he shouted—a ringing cry for very 
life; and this time th«re was either an ccho or 
& Voice. 

All ‘his calmness had deserted him. For 
himself he cared but little; but he found he 
could not see Blanche Neville die, even if he 
were to share her: death. 

The end of a fire-escape appeared above the 
edge of the leads—his heart beat so londly that 
be could hear nothing alse. A man jnomved on 
to the leads, and waved his hand, then another ; 
the escape was pulled up and readjusted, co as 
to rest above the window. 

Frank Verreker stretched out his »rm:,too 
agitated to speak, but knowing that if a 
woman were saved, she would be passed out 
first:by the man who had saved her. 

He gave a gasp of joy'as Cap‘ain St. Aubyn 
raised Blanche as if she were a litt'e child, and 
placed her in his atms. 

Only just in time. As soon as the two were 
in safety the window fell in with a crash; and 


had leant, there was a vivid tongue of flame. 

“Tkank God!” marmured Frank, ia un- 
steady tones, as Blanche looked up into his 
face, and in thoze simple words she fe't tha‘ 
his whole heart rose in thanksgiving to Heaven 

*‘ Where is she?” cried Constance, brex'in 
from the detaining hand of Lady Hoskyn». 
no one can find her, I will go in after her 
self,” 

‘* Don’t distress yourself,” said a voice | 
her; “If Miss Neville weren't safe you 
not sce me here,” 

Looking round she saw a tall man w 
face blackened beyond all recognition. 

“* Captain St. Aubyn?”’ doubffully straining 
her eyes, and then as doubtpassed into c*rtaiuty, 
she caught hold of hiscoat sleeve. ‘ Oh, if you 
have saved her, the giatitude of a life-time shall 
be yours.” 

“‘T will remind you of this some dav,” he 
said, gravely, and pushing aside the crowd of 
bystanders, he made way for her to pass. She 
ran forward and threw herself upon Blanche’s 
neck, with a little ory, clinging to her sobbingly, 
too much moved for words. 

It was a strange scene, The lurid light of 
the fire played on the excited faces of the 
crowd, the brass helmets of the fire br'gade, 
and turned the jets.of water as they rose and 
fell into tossing p’umes of light. 

The lawn in front of the house was strewn 
with bits of furniture, which bad been dragged 
out by the exertigns. of the servants and guests. 
The bandsmen had given up their musi-al in- 





was in such a fright, think. | 


struments in favour of buckets, an? even little 





Pinto Smith had saved a birdcage and a foo 
stool, 

' The roof of the west wing caved in with a 
crosh, thousands of lighted fragments rose high 
towards the stars, and then fell in a sparkling 
th wer on those kel,»w. Tue crowd fell back 
in alarm, some with burnt faces or singed 
clothes, crying cut as if they were nearly killed. 

Blanche, leaning on her ¢ \usiu’s arm, watched 
the scene of destruc’ion with dilated eyes. 

‘- Remember it was my home,” she said, sadly, 
when they urged her to come away. Tuat 
room in which she had nearly died had been 
her father’s, and as she watched the blackening 
walls crumbling into nothingness before her 
eyes, is seemed to her excited imagivation as 
if the last link with her childhood were des- 
troyed, and she were strandel a lonely waif 
upon the storm-tos ed sea of life. 

Frank heard a little so» aud pressed her 





in place of the frame-work against which they | 


hand. “ What matters it,’’ he whispered, ‘ if 
bricks and mortar perish? your best home for 
| the future is in the hearts of those who love 
| you.” And he led her away to the pony car- 
| riage, which was standing at a little distance. 

Lady H isk\ns waa sobbing over lost tiiks 

and satinsin Miss Verreker’s arms, a2d no- 
| thing would comfort her—not even Frank's 
suggestion that it would be a capital excase 
for laying ina new stock. He was ina great 
hurry to get back to Blanche, whom he bad 
left in a corner of the now deserted stable- 
yard, but was loth to seem unsympathizing 
in his p or hostess's misfortunes. 

Blanche alone, for the first tims since her 
e:cape, tried to collect her bewildered thoughts ; 
but even as she did so. a step was heard in the 
darkness, and Stuart St. Aubyn came up to 
the carriage, Reflection fled, and her heart 
beat fast. 

“As there is nothing more to be done, I’m 
off,” -he said, drawing the apron over her 

ees. 

“ Bat where are you going to? You are surely 
too tired to'travel? ” 

‘*‘ Necessity knows no laws.” He leant on 
the rail of the seat, aud looked up into her face 
with wistful eyes. “I must be in Aldershot 
the first thing to-morrow morning ; bat before 
I go, I have a favour to ask.” 

There were none but the stars to listen, but 
his deep voice sank to a whisper. 

‘* You have saved my life,’ sha murmured, 
taking up the reins with trembling fingers; 
a anything that I ean do to repay you, I 
will. 
| ** Woman’s gratitude is writ in sand ; a week 

hence the debt will be forgotten. See how 

grasping I am; I want payment to night,” aud 

i ¢ leant forward till the dark beauty of his 

“9 was Very near her own. 
You have already stolen it,” turning away 

‘de her crimson cheeks. 
Not even when I thought you were dead! 
1, is this your gratitude?” Tho pain io 
voice went straight to Ler heart, and in 
ther moment her sweet face was close to 
i, ond their eyes met. There was such pas- 
onate longing in his that her lashes fell. 

‘lot blushes scorched her cheeks, as he put 

his arms round her, and drew her down tohim. 

“My love—my love—that I must always 
want, and never have.” 

Indescribable rezret mixed with the longing 
in his face, as he stooped his head and kissed her 
lips. Then he released her gently, and drawing a 
deep breath disappeared into thedarkness, whilst 
her head dropped down into her hands, and 
she quivered all over with emotion. 


___——_— 


CHAPTER VI. 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


‘“‘ My dear Frank! will wonders never cease ?” 
exclaimed Constance Verreker, about a week 
later, as she sat at the breakfas’ table pouring 
out the tea, and reading a letter out of the 
corner of one eye. 

“ Not if you don’t spill the tea over the table- 
cloth, trying to do two things at once,” he 





replied with a smile, as he he'ped his cousin 
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to some stewed mushrooms—a dish which she | 


particularly favoured. 

“‘ Nonsense ; preaching is for the pulpit, not 
the breakfast table, sir. Take care, or I won't 
tell you my news,” 

“ If you don’t I will preach at you on Sunday, 
and make you long to hide your new bonne’ 
under the seat.’’ 

“T don’t know that I shall wear it. Blanche, 
dear, have I put you enough sugar ?” 

“ Quite, thank you, but what is the news?” 

“I don’t know that it will interest you.” 

“Oh, yes, it will,” cried a cheerful voice, 
which made Blanche start with sudden re- 
collection, and looking round, she saw Ronald 
Vivian standing in the doorway, his blue eyes 
sparkling with gladness, his yellow hair shining 
like a bit of sunshine in the shadow. 

Ths Rector jumped up, expressing his delight 
and astonishment at the same time. 

‘*You have no right to be astonished. You 
got my letter,” to Constance, as he shook hands 
with her. 

“Yes, but she kept it to herself. 
Miss Neville?” ihm eee 

“I hope so, but I did not know she was here, 
or I might not have intruded on you so un- 
ceremoniously ;” and he looked at her with an 
apologetic smile, as after a hearty shakeof the 
hands, he took his place beside her. 

“ We should be very sorry if the presence of 
one guest lost us the other,” said Constancg, | 
passing him a cup of tea. | 

‘*It would be a very bad compliment to me,” 
put in Blanche, as she dropped her handker- | 





chief, 

Ronald stooped to pick it up. “ Not at all. 
Awe might have kept me away for a day, but 
inclination would have dragged me here before 
— was =. ‘ 

thougi used to flattery as to the ai 
breathed, Blanche bent her nh ay morn pra | 
her plate, whilst a blush stole softly over her 
cheeks. 

After breakfast was over, Constance ex- | 
cused herself as having household affairs to eee 
after ; Frank shut himself up in his study with 
an unfinisted sermon; Blanche, with her hat 
in her hand, strolled across the lawn, and sat 
down on her favourite seat amongst the long | 
grass by the river. The branches of a gigantic 
beech sheltered her from tie sunshine, the 
water lapping against the flowers on the bank 
soothed her nerves; the spire of the village 
church rising above the apple-trees in the 
orchard on the other side gave her a sense of 
peace, which had in it a breath of heaven. 
1t was not long before Ronald joined her, and | 
throwiug himself down on the grass at her | 
feet, pillowed his curls on his hand, and with 
a single glance of his dangerous blue eyes 
destroyed the tranquillity of her heart. 

‘What a lucky fate it was that brought me | 
here this morning,” he said, stretching out his 
long legs over the forget-me-nots, with an air 
of utter contentment. “It is good to jump 
into friendship over the top of a hedge; but it 
is better to lie still in the shade, and enjoy the 
fruits of it when they have ripened,” 

_ ‘But have they ripened? Has there been 
time?” and she looked away from him over 
the river with dreamy eyes, 

“IT think so.” Under the shadow of his light | 
moustaches a small smile twinkled. ‘ Thero 
is not a secret in my soul that I would not tell 
you, if you wished ; and confidence is the surest 
Ss friendship. Can you say the same to | 

me ? 

a IT don’t know—I have no secrets.” 

“Then I may ask you what I like.” He 
raised himself on his elbow, and his eyes grew 
grave. “ If a lucky beggar saves your life on 
two occasions, do you think it necessary to 
like him better than—another man, who would | 
have done it if he could?” 

‘“‘N—no,” with a blush, and an averted face. | 

“Do you think it necessary to pay him in | 
privcipal as well as interest?” 

‘‘ I—T don’t understand.” 

“I will explain. Do you think it necessary 


to give your life up to a fellow, simply becanse 
h2 was not coward enough to let you die?’ | 


| read her soul. 


! mest to sternness. 


| him. 











He leant forward, a sudden eagerness in his 
eyes. “Will you let him take you to his 
worthless heart, and be his plaything for a 
year, his neglected wile for the rest of your 
days?” 

‘* No, a thousand times no.” She stood up, 
trembling with excessive agitation. 

“Sit down. He is not here, so you needn't 
run away.” He stretched ous his hand and 
touched her dress, then she sat down obe- 
diently. ‘But how will you escape? In a 
fortnight’s time you will be at Homburg, and 
so will he. He is a» marksman who never 
misses his aim. Whilst making love to Miss 
Lushington before her face, he will be wooing 
you behind her back. His debts hold him 
back now, but his uncle is near his end, and 
then he will be free. With everything in his 
favour, and only a girl’s wavering fancy against, 
he presses his point—ard you give in,” he 
added, very slowly. 

- “IT won't,’ she cried, clasping her hands 
together. “It is no good prophesying evil. Tell 
me some remedy, and I will thank you.” 

“IT only know of one,” aud a smile lit up the 
beauty of his face, ‘‘ to like someone else 
better.” 

‘*But I do,” and she raised her eyebrows 
ruefully. ‘It is not saying much, for at 
times I hate him with all my heart.” 

‘*At times! Hatred that comes and goes is 
love in disguise.” 


“Mine isn’t. I dislike him always—hate 


| him sometimes.” 


“And yet you are going to marry him?” 
And he fixed his eyes upon her as if he would 
She looked back at him un- 
fiinchingly, vexed at his persistent-disbelief of 
her denial. 

a am not going to marry him, and I never 
will.” 

‘‘ Your only safeguard is in liking someone 


| else.” 


“I do, one or two; perhaps half-a-dozen.” 
‘‘ By liking I meant something more. To 


| be saved from St. Aubyn you ought to. give 


your heart, your will, your hopes, to someone 


| else—some other man who would think it his 
| dearest duty in life to protect you.” 


There was a thrill in his voice which made 


| every pulse in her body vibrate, as if to the 


touch of a kindred spirit. The birds sang, the 
sun shone, the river flowed on through its 
flowery banks, and down in the depths of her 
heart rose a song of gladness, but she gave 
him no answer. 

‘*You have?”’ He rose to his feet and stood 
in front of her, a wave of conflicting emotions 
passing over his face. ‘Tell me who it is?” 


| he asked, breathlessly. 


“I never said—I never meant,” she began, 
incoherently, as, smiling, blushing, and half 
crying, she rose to go, 

‘* Don’t trifle with me,” and he caught hold 
of her shaky little hands, his face grave, al- 
“You know we agreed to 
be friends. Is it Frank?” with a woeful sigh. 
‘* A better man never lived. Yoa shake your 
head. Is it ?”—He stopped—his chest heaving, 
his eyes glowing as a sudden light broke upon 
‘*Tiook me in the face—once—only 
once!” " 

For an instant their eyes met, and seemel 


| to hold each other with a gaze that through 


years to comes would be remembered for its 


| pleasere and pain—and then her lashes drouped 


on to her blashing cheeks; and with a deep- 
drawn breath, he dropped his hands. Look- 
ing neither to right nor left, she fled some- 
where, anywhere out of his sight; and he 
threw himself down on the bank, his heart 
beating with rapturous joy, his face buried in 
the grass. 

Alas for the tie which linked him to an un 
loved bride! Alas for the forbidden fruit which 
the tempter’s hand had hung just within sight, 
to tempt with the promise of its beauty—just 
out of reach, to madden with unsatisfied desire ! 

For two hours he remained ont of sight, fight- 


| ing against the temptation that had almost 


over-mastered him. The idea that Blanche 
Neville, wh» had been the idok of his heart 








ever since the day that they first met amongst 
the butter-cups, loved him in return, had never 
occurred to him; and he asked his first question 
in all unsaspiciousness, intending to keep his 
own feelings under lock and key. In the first 
joy of discovery, he had almost betrayed his 
honour; and now as he thought of it with 
quickening pulses, and remembered her sweet 
face with the love-light in her eyes, and kisses 
that he must not steal, trembling on her lips, 
he cursed his own folly, as he stamped his heel 
into the grass, and vowed that he would win 
her or die. 

Then he got up, shook himself, as if to caat 
away all doubts, and with a white determined 
face marched into the prosaic meal of luncheon. 

* 2 * * 


They kept apart, as much as two people 
could keep apart in a small house where they 
were constantly thrown together; and not a 
word was spoken between them to which Miss 
Dorrington might not have listened with both 
her ears; but every day they passed under the 
game roof seemed to bring them nearer to- 
gether in spirit, though lips were silent, and 
eyes were forbidden to speak, and consequently 
to widen the breach between Ronald and his 
betrothed. 

It was the last day of his stay, shortened for 
the sake of that honour which was. dearer to 
him even than his love. 

Constance looked up from her account-book, 
with an expression of vexation on her usually 
placid countenance. “I cannot make these 
figures come right, do them as often as I will. 
It is all your fault, Ronald, you always put in 
a remark just when I get to the middle of the 
column. I wish you would take Blanche fora 
drive. It would be pleasant for yourselves, and 
a blessing to me.” : 

‘«‘T have got a headache,” came in a hurry 
from behind a novel on the sofa. 

“TI should be delighted,” said Ronald, wit 
a swilt glance over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the novel, ‘only I fancy Frank ex- 
pected me to go for a walk with him.” 

“Frank has been out for the last half-hour 
doing parish work; and as to your headache, 
Blanche, a drive would do it all the good in 
the world. Will one of you ring the bell, and 
the other go upstairs and put on her hat?” 

Miss Verreker, as usual. had her way. The 
two who were striving to keep away from each 
other with studious care, were sent out in the 
close companionship of a marrow seat in a 
small pony-carriage, without a groom to act as 
chaperone, or even a dog to distract their at- 
tention from each other. 

When heaits are beating tumultuously con- 
versation is apt to flag. ’ 

“ Where are we going to?” inquired Blanche, ~ 
as they arrived at the foot of a hill, and he 
hel i out bis band to help her to alight. __ 

“ To sce the view at the top; Iam only acting 
under orders.” 

“ And what is to become of the pony?” and 
Blasche touched his hand with the tip of her 
fingers, as she stepped out on to the grass. 

“ A lit le boy is to be fetched out of that cot- 
tage to s'and ai its head.” 

Suiting tue action to the word he placed the 
reins in her hand, and walked off to the cot- 
taze, which was half hidden under a mass of 
vine leaves. ; “a 

The boy, bribed by a shilling, willingly un- 
dertvok the office, and they began to ascend 
the hill. 

It was very steep, and near the top Blanche 
slipped back so persistently that she was 
oblized to accept assistance, though much 
against her will. 

The touch of his hand thrilled her, and she 
lodked down on the thymy grass in happy 
silence. : 

Neither spoke ; and at the summit, when she 
sank down on an ivy-grown stump with a sigh 
of fatigue, he walked away from her, gazing at 
the view with eyes that saw nothing of its 
beauty. . 

Presently he came back, aud threw himself 
down at her feet, looking full into her down- 
cast face with his old frank smile, 
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“T have a great belief in luck,” he said, 
Apropos des bottes, “‘ and I don’t think this world 
of ours is such a bad one after all.” 

‘Not so very bad, when the sun is shining, 
anh the country looks so lovely as it does to- 

ay.’ 

**No, not when the sun is shining, and hope 
says ‘ Never say die.” You will be at Homburg 
before the end of the week, and I—”; he 
stopped abruptly, pulling at the blades of 


grass, 

“You at Bletchingley. Is Miss Dorrington 
wey pee? ” she asked, as carelessly as she 
could, ‘ 

He started, but kept his eyes rooted on the 
grass, 

“Tam sure I don’t know. She is tall agd 
horsey, and freckled and slang. She rides like 
@ man, talks like a man, thinks like a man, 
and has nothing of the woman about her, 
except her hands, which are almost as small 
@s your own.” 

‘* How refreshing she must be!” 

“ Refreshing enough—so is an east wind ; 
but I hate it.” 

“ Still they say it is good for us at times.” 

“So is penance, but nobody likes it.” 

“It must be a pleasure to ride with a girl 
who is never afraid,” she ventured again. 

“Timid men like bold women. I never was 
timid that I know of.” 

“ Then you can sympathize with her all the 
better.” 

“I sympathize with her!” and he laughed 
scornfally. “‘ She wouldn’t know what it meant. 
Her heart is in the stables, or the hunting- 
field. She has no thought beyond them.” 

“ Then over the fire in winter you can dis- 
cuss the day’s sport together just asif she were 


@ man. How nice! don’t you think we had 
better be going?”’ 
‘*Very nice. I see that you understand my 


tastes exactly,” and he scrambled to his feet 
with a clouded brow. ‘If I showed her that 
view, for instance, with its exquisite lights and 
shadows, she would purse up her lips, put her 
heal on one side, and say, ‘ Very hard going in 
wet weather, What a croprer some of them 
would come over that -finch, and how 
Hermit would pull over that bit of grass!’ 
Can’t you faccy how that sort of thing throws 
a man back upon himself?” 

She did not answer, afraid of expressing 
half the sympathy with which her heart was 
overflowing. He stood by her side, his hands 
in his pockets, glowering down at the land- 
scape where sheaves of corn were standing in 
the fields, and the promise of harvest had met 
a glorious fruition. Something in its smiling 
beauty seemed to jar upon the trouble in his 
heart, and he turned away with a frown. 
Side by side they descended the hill; the soft 
air was fragrant with thyme and honeysuckle; 
bees hovered from flower to flower, gathering 
sweetness lazily as they went, knowing that it 
would wait for them till they chose to come 
and steal. A soft haze hung over the tops of 
the firs which clustered round the edge of the 
chalk-pit on the left, and the river, flowing 
gently through the valley, gleamed like a golden 
ribbon thrown across the green velvet of the 
meadows. 

“I was wrong to talk of her, poor girl,” he 
broke out suddenly in remorseful compunction. 
“‘ As if she were to blame for faults that come 
from want of better training. A lie would 
stick in her throat, and choke her; she would 
give her dinner to a beggar, and dine on a 
crust; she abuses me in her frank fashion to 
my face; but I know she wonld stand up for 
me through thick and thin behind my back. 
So, after all, there are several points in her 
favour,” he ended, with a sigh. 

“Kind and generous and true! You ought 
to be content.’’ 

“And sol was. At least, I think I must 
have been asleep all these years, and only woke 
when you did, amongst the butter-cups at 
Fulham.” He stopped by a stile, and leant his 
arms upon the topmost rail, his heart beating 
fast with the snrelestion, 

“ When a man’s eyes are once opened, more 


‘had grown paler, and, perhaps, a trifle thinner, 


: hope and patient pain. 


sleep is out of the question. Is it best to exist 
in tranquil stagnation, or wake to the fever 
of life, to feel the torment and the transport 
of passion, live for a day of ecstasy, and die if 
need be when it’s past? “Give me the passion 
and the pain ; itis better than no life at all,” he 
added, recklessly. ‘‘ I would rather be as I am 
now, than what I was six months ago, Miss 
Neville,’ he turned to her suddenly, his face 
glowing. ‘‘I have noright to ask you to give 
one thought to me. But remember that 
through all, and in spite of all, I am your 
friend. If you want a man’s help or a man’s 
counsel, send for me, and I will come to you 
from wherever I may be, as fast as boat or 
train can bringme. And if St. Aubyn pursues 
you still,” his voice grew husky, and his 
breath came fast, ‘“‘lei some thought of me— 
what am I saying ? oh! Blanche, my darling, 
let some thought come between you and him— 
promise nothing—leave him to me, and I will 
settle him.” He took her bands, and feeling 
how they trembled, his heart seemed on fire. 
The words burst from him against his will, 
‘*T love you better than ever woman was loved 
before!” He checked himself abruptly, bent 
his yellow hair, and kissed the little hands he 
held again, and yet again as if his heart must 
burst without some outlet to his feelings. 
Shaking all over with frightened tremulous 
joy, she drew away her hands and set one foot 
on the first step of the stile as a sign that she 
wished to go. He reached over her head and 
pulled down a sprig of white honeysuckle from 
the hedge. 

“ Keep it,” he said, hoarsely, ‘ in remem- 
brance of our friendship,” and she placed it 
inside her dress, close against her fluttering 
heart. 

Then, without another word, they drove 
home through the pleasant country laues, 
through the glory and the peace of the closing 
summer day—their faces white with suppressed 
emotion, their hearts bounding with the 
sweet delirious joy which at times seems too 
great for earth—two lovers forbidden to love. 


(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 
CHAPTER XV. 
CLINGING TO HOPE, 


THE summer had nearly gone when Fanny 
was able to leave her chamber, and sit, 
in the cool, quiet evenings, at the window of 
her back drawing-rcom in Paxton-street. She 


but her beauty had a sweetness in it that it 
never had before—a pensive sweetness, born of 


Throughout all these long months, when she 
most needed the tender succour of Percy’s 
presence, when his loving pity would have 
charmed away much of her suffering, he had 
never even writteo. She thought he might 
come kome, if only for a week; but the letter 
in which she said so remained unanswered, 
like the rest. 

Sometimes she doub‘ed him, and wept 
bitter tears over her infant boy, and then she 
would reproach herself for the doubt. He 
would come back; she was sure he would come 
back. That was the burden of her prayer, 
spoken often with a despairing sort of faith. 

It was‘hayd for her to keep her solemn pro- 
mise in the face of difficultiesthat arose. Her 
child had to be registered, and she dared not 
tell the name of its father. 

“‘T should like to have him christened,” she 
wrote to Percy ; “but what could I say in 
church, if the minister were to ask me the sur- 
name of baby’s father? I remember that you 
like the name of Alfred, so I shall have him ; 
registered as Alfred Percy. That will do for 
the present, will it not ? And do write, dearest, 
if only jast a line; and if you would come 
and see baby—he is such a beautifal little 


The rest of her letter was filled with all the 
affectionate details she loved to write and he 
would have loved to read, had the letter 
reached him; but it never reached him, it was 
returned to Fanny endorsed—‘‘ not known.” 

Despair came then. Percy had gone away, 
and her letters were not seen by him. The 
trath that cost her so much agony was easily 
explainable, but the time for explanation had 
not come yet. 

Baby was an important member of the Pax- 
ton-street household. The little fragile thing 
was an unconscious despot. Arthur Wilson, 
when he came home, tired of the City noise, 
and dusty with the City dust, knew by the 
opening of the door whether he was to creep in 
stealthily, or whether he might let the sound 
of his footsteps be had in the passage. 

If baby was asleep he had to respect the 
slumber of rotor om. tr baby choose to be 
awake, he made his presence known at the tea- 
table, and Arthur had to amuse bim. Baby’s 
favourite amusement was a rather monotonous 
music, made by a tea-spoon and the slop 
basin; and he often indulged in small gym- 
nastics, using Arthur's whiskers in the exer- 
cise. 

By-and-by something like the old evenings 
began to return—the timid estrangement wore 
away, and Fanny met Mr. Wilson as she used. 
He went direct to the young mother’s heart by 
means of baby. Once he took it out of its cradle, 
when he thought nobody was looking, and he 
blushed, as if ashamed of himeelf, when 
caught walking up and down the room with 
its infantile head on his broad shoulder. 

“IT used to think I was master of the house,” 
he said, ‘‘ but this tiny might ofa fellow hasit 
all its own way. I don’t think babies are so bad 
when you come to know them.” 

Until he made the acquaintance of Fanny’s 
baby Mr. Wilson’s circle of infantile friends 
was very limited. He had some married 
friends, and he had, for their sake, permitted 
himself to be martyrized to the extent of 
kissing a little cradled link of love cautiously 
on the cheek, or stroking it with his finger. 
He had not hitherto given babyhood credit for 
possessing any interest or power to attract. 

“TI suppose, mother, you want to make me 
believe I looked like that once upon a time?” 
he said, having put the little one into Fanny’s 
arms. He would jest with almost boyish 
gaiety to win the plaintive look from Fanny’s 
face. 

“Yes, just like that—only a little more 
helpless.” 

“Do you mean to say I used to suck my 
fingers, and study my own toes in that absurd 
fashion? What makes him stareso?” 

“ He is beginning to take notice.” 

“TI thought he might be ill. See what 
curious faces he is making.” 

“ He is laughing, little pet.” 

“ Laughing, little pet, is he? I thought it 
was convulsions. Poor little martyr! he does 
suffer, I know. I saw Mrs. Percy dressing 
him one day. She rolled him over and over 
like an animated ‘dozen’ of calico, and he 
grew bigger every roll, She pinned him toge- 
ther, squeezed his head, pulled his little nose 
downwards, and put her fingers in his mouth.” 

“That was to feel for his teeth, you great 
donkey.” 

“TI thoughtit was to keep his mouth from 
growing up close. But, Mrs. Percy, do tell 
me the truth, Why do you pull his little 
nose?” 

‘‘To keep it in shape, Mr. Wilson. Nurse 
does it.”’ 

“Ob! that nurse! I could have sung a 
hymn of praise when she departed. I was 
always in her way or she was in mine. If I 
ever went upstairs, she was coming down; 
and if I ever came down, she was going up. 
And what a weakness she had for tea,with a 
little Old Tom in it. I wonder if all nurses 
like Old Tom in their tea?” 

‘© You will find out for yourself some day.” 
“Shall I? If Iam everso afflicted I will 
take a holiday, and come back when it is all 








fellow!” 





over. Babies are mysteries to me. When I 
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picked bunap jus now &wasatred Lis hyad 


would tumbie off ; it seerned to loose.” 

“ Ah, you don *t understand.” 

“I suppess net, Witlhe ever get properly 
into shape? Lovk at lis neck, it ie scarcely an 
inch long.” 

“Go away, do. All babies are the tame at 
his age.” 

Mn. W.lson said. he daresay they were, and 
was silent. He stole a glance at Panny, and 
was gied to see he had net descended from 
his gravity for nothing, She was smiling, pet 
tbeve were tears in ber eye 

Arthur turned away, a went to his har- 
moniom. In his heart he hated the man who 
caneed those tea’ s, 

* Will it be alwaysso?’’ he asked himself. 
“Ts it always so with women? Do they offer 
themselves up in passive sacrifice on the altar 
of such a love as Ads ? bearing neglect, endur- 
ing despair, visking everything iu the world, 
ye’ loving on—loving:evev.”’ 

While he played there, drawing long, linger- 
ing, tremolo music from the keys, Fanny was 
thinking of Percy and him. 

“Tf ip were Perey here, instead of Mr. 
Wilson,” she thought, “ to play with baby, and 
be so kind to me!”’ 

Then she teok to wondering on Pency’s 
silence, and tried to picture him in that far-off 
German boréer. It seemed like the other end 
of the world to her. 

‘*Do letters ever get lost?’’ she asked of 
Arthur. It was nearly dusk, and he could not 
see the wistfulness of her face. 

‘* Very seldom,” he replied. “ The Post-office 
system is nearly perfect. Ifa letter is.mislaid 
the fault rarely lies with the authorities.”’ 

Pamny sighed heavily. 

“ Letters are lost,” said Mr. Wilson, quick to 
see that his firat answer had not given com- 
fort, ‘cay, for instanee; when they are mis- 
directed, or the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed changes residence suddenly.” 

‘*But twenty or thirty letters, all going to 
the same place.” 

“And from the same address?” 

* Yes.” 

“With the address written inside?” 

“ On some of them.” 

“ Ah ! lady correspondents have a grave fault 
in that respect. Their letters, as a rule, never 
contain the address of the writer, or the date 
of the writing. They give the address once or 
twice in the course of a long corre>pondence, 
and make no allowance foraccidents.” 

** Bat I had one letter returned.’’ 

* Then your address was ia the letter itself? ”’ 


bave forgotten.” 

“How was the envelore marked when re- 
turned to you ?”’ 

** * Not known.’”’ 

“Then, my dear Mrs. Percy, the matter is 
explained. Your correspondent has gone 
away.” 

“ Do you think so?” sighed Fanny. ‘I wish 
I could find out.” 

“ Trust in Arthur,’ and the deep, rich voice 
of Mrs. Wilson came out of the shadow from 
which she had watched the speakers and 
heard the conversation, “he knows nearly 
everything.” 

‘“ And you can suppose a case,’ said Mr. 
Wilson, leaving his music for a seat so near 
to Fanny that he could take her hand. ‘I do 
net want too much confidence, Mrs. P: ray.” 

Fanny was careful not to give too much, or 
Mr. Wilson’s strong inductive brain would 
have discovered the truth for her. He had 
already interested himself more deeply than 
she was aware. 

“I could find ont very goon whether your 
neglectful correspondent is safe and well or 
not,’ he said, pressing her hand. His mother 
did not see the pressure, s0 he was safe from 
her glance of rebuke. ‘ Anything of that kind 
is easy in these days.” 

‘* But at euch a distance ? ” 

“* What isthe distance ?"’ 

“ Harse C4sel.” 

“In Germany. We have correspondents 





there, and do some banking business,’ said 
Mr. Wilson, ‘ Harse Casel isnot a large place, 
and if your friend is an Englichman I could 
soon find him. I am presuming; Mrs. Percy, 
that it is a.gentleman friend about whom you 
are anxious.’’ 

Fanny assented, gazing at her boy in a way 
that told Mr. Wilson im mute languaga the 
cause of her anxiety. 

‘Then it is easy to get news of him. Eng- 
lisbmen abroad, if they have any kind of fixed 
residence, are as conspicuously known as a 
foreigner is here. For instance, there is the 
music teacher at the end of the street; the 
little Frenchman we callhim. He is known 
all over the neighbourbood. Is your friend 
engaged in any business or profession ?” 

“ Asvan engineer.” 

A smile of intelligence passed between Mr. 
Wilson and the quiet figure sitting in the 
shadow. He went tn his book-case, and tok 
out some numbers of the Engineer, the Mecha- 
nie, the Builder, and some few other technical 
journals. 

‘“* Harse Cisel,” he said, reflectively ; ‘‘ that 
is where they are laying down a new line of 
railway. The contractor is an Englishman. 
There have been several paragraphs about it 
lately. Here is one:— 

“The Harse Césel Railway is making rapid 
progress under the able direction of Mr. 
Falkland, junior. We engrave a section, with 
the bridge across the Hirse.”’ 

“ Engineers out there all know each other,” 
said Mr. Wilson, while Fanny sat, paleand quiet 
with emotion. It seemed so strange to hear 
the familiar pame mentioned. “Oar bank— 
Sellid and Goldings, at which I am clerk—has 
business relations with the City and Middlesex, 
and Falkland, the contractor, banks there. 
Falkland, the contractor, is father of the Ha-se 
Césel Falkland; so you see how easy it would 
be te ascertain all about your friend.” 

“Thank you,’ said Fanny, faintly; “ it 
does not matter. I was anxious more for the 
sake of others than myself.’’ 

Mr. Wilson said po more. He muttered 
something between his teeth, and rang the 
hell almost angrily for lights, Fanny took up 
her child and went softly out before the lights 


came. 

She had heard enough. Percy wassafe and 
well, or the papers would have mentioned his 
name in different terms, and he was sti!l in 
Hairee Césel. She had directed all his letters 
there ; they could not have been lost, 

Has anything happened thatI am not aware 


| of 2’? she asked herself, with a throb of agony. 
“ Yes, it was. I put it there incase he might | 


‘“‘ Have they prevailed upon him to give me up 
altogether? That letter coming back looks 


very strange—very strange. Did he send it as | 


a sign he desired no further correspondence? 
Oh, no! no! he could not have done so. He 
would think about baby, and then, he could 
not desert me!” 

She gave way to a passionate burst of tears, 
holding the litttle one tightly to her poor 
yearning heart, and trying to believe that 
Perey must come back for its sake. The small, 
wee life was such comfort to her. It seemed 
like a cherub messenger of love, sent to wean 
her from the soul’s sickness—despair. 

“‘ Percy will come back,” she said, while the 
little one lay in its cot, with all the unconscious 
poetry of babyhood:on its sleeping face. ‘* He 
may not have had my letters, and he may have 
written to Baker-street. I wish father had 
not found me. If I had stayed in Baker-street, 
I feel that this trouble would not have been.”’ 

Poor Fanny, womanlike in her wife love, she 
was ready to blame the innocent rather than 
admit that her husband was in fanlt. She 
would not, except in the fitful moments of 
despair, let the slightest shadow of reproach 
be cast on Percy. In the deep loyalty of her 
heart he reigned supreme, and could do no 
wrong. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
KINDER THAN A BROTHER, 
Mr. Witson was silent for a long time after 





Fanny went upstairs. He fingered the ‘har- 
monium, making much incoherent, troubled 
music, playing as it were #h accompaniment 
to his thoughts. But he was silent ;-he turred 
his face away frdm the handsome. moderator, 
with its shaded light, as if he did not wish 
to be seen by the quiet figare sitting at the 
other end of the room. 

“Tt is nearly eight months since Mre. Percy 
came,” he said, presently, still working the 
barmonium pedals, and bringing out a few low 
chords, 

“ Yes, my sen.” 

‘* How much money had she then?” 

“ A liitle more than a hundred pounds.” 

‘‘Has she spent much of it?” 

‘* Nearly all, I should think. Sho is very 
prompt in ber dealings. Every Monday morn- 
ning her money is sent:dowa by the servant to 
me, and she has paid every expense incurred 
reeently. She has evidently. ted more. 
and what she had has been spent freely—a little 
too freely, perhaps.” 

‘*T don't think there is mach hope for her, 
mother. We know the meaning of silent t 
in such a case. What can the poor girl do 
when all her money is gone?” 

** When her money is gone,” said the widow, 
gravely—‘ when she sees the bitter trath, and 
gives up every hope of the man who has 
brought this trouble to her, she will go back 
to her friends ; they want:her to go back.” 

‘* As if she could!” said Arthur, pityingly. 
“ Even I, as a man, can understaud how hard 
it is. for a gixl to return to the parent home, 
when she has once left itin that way. How 
can she leok thenr im the face, om take her old 
place amongst them?” 

“It will be hard at first, but the pain is 
sure to wear away, and she will be safest 
there, Arthur.”’ 

The young man shook his head. 

“ T should not like to send her out into the 
wide world, motlier, her and her little one, 
She is so young and i t-hearted, in spite 
of what has passed—and we are not poor.” 

Mrs. Wilsen saw the way he was drifting. 
A kinder, more than ee eee had 
grown upon him for the girl thought dis- 
carded. He was aman of strangeideas. He 
would have thought it a noble thing to give 
Fanny and her child a home, and stand in 
pure friendship between her and trial or 
temptation. 

But Mrs. Wilson; deeply as she felt for 
Fanny, would not permit him to incur the 
danger or make the sacrifice. She had an 
ambition, and it was to see him rise, grow 
rich, and with a high position. She limited 
her expenses to the barest margin for his sake; 
saved money for him, sovereign by sovereign, 
and tried her best to lay the ground work of the 
brilliant destiny that she was sure would be his 
in the fature, - 

It had been her chief care to keep him from 
falling in love while he held his. present 

** My son,’’ she said; seriously, ‘‘ I know you 
would do this with the purest motive. I know 
how you reason with yourself. Your com- 
passion is almost love, and you must not en- 
courage it, I know that, in the largeness of 
your soul, you would take a fallen angel and 
think to win her back to redemption.” 

“Tf she fell in faith would it not be some- 
thing to keep her from temptation; shield her 
from the hard and pitiless world ; give her the 
sanctuary of my love, and forget she had ever 
been else than spotless ? ” 

‘“Where would be your safeguard? You 
might forget, but do you think she could ?” 

“ When her idol is fallen.” 

‘‘Her idol is an earthly one. Hers is an 
earthly passion, yours is an ideality.! The 
man who won her affection and. betrayed it 
might return at any time—years hence per- 
haps. And he has beem her love—is the father 
of her child. You would fmd the links of 
natare stronger than the links of soul.” 

“IT cannot think 20,” he urged. ‘There is 
something better in us than the mere passions 
of the senses. There is the affinity of mind— 
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the inner consciousness that goes out to meet 
i's sympatby.” 
“Yes; there is that,” taid Mrs. Wilson 


* but the affinity of mind is adivine sense in a | 


human bedy, You, my son, think that your 
affections could be always pure.” 

*T am sere of it.” 

“And E say it could not be. When we 
pray, we sey ‘Jead us nct into temptatior,’ 
avd your life would be one long temptation—a 
struggle between the p:ssions and the soul; 
and the soul could not obtain the mastery.” 

“ Ah, mother, you do not know me.” . 

“ We are w ortal, Arthur—only mortal. We 
have a mortal mission, and our immortal attri- 
butes are given us to kaven and make sacred 
our purpose on earth. The purest and the 
strongest are but human, and the purest and 
the strongest may fall, when tempted.” 

Arthor shook his head again, unwilling to 
be convinced of what he half felt to be the 
truth. 

“Itis that spiritua,,affinity that make us 
seek each other out,” Mrs. Wilson went on, 
‘and the end of our seeking ont, is marriage. 
Philosophy may do much, but it cannot con- 
quer heaven's ordination. If Mrs, Percy re- 
mained here, it woald haye to be as your wife; 
and you could not marry her.” 

“Ah, mother!” said Arthur, “it seems so 
bard—so worldly, to hear you talk sro. Be- 
cause this poor girl bas been betrayed by man, 
is every man’s hand to be agaivSt ber ?—be- 
cause ons man has wronged her, may not 
anotber make reparation?” 

* Ancther may, but that cther must not ke 
my son,” The widow spoke very solemnly now. 
“Remember, Arthur, that except for what 
we know of her sorrow, the is quite a stranger 
tous. What her family and connections are 
we have not the slighte-t idea. You, in yeur 
great compassion, would take her as she is. 
You are charmed with her beanty—her low, 
sweet voice—her splendid figure. She looks up 
to you with a sortof 1everence that is very flet- 
tering to your intel'ect. It tells me that she 
has not been used to the society of cultivated 
men,” 

“ Do not disparage her.” 

“Tam telling, my son, the truth. I want 
to dispel an illusion. Let us suppose that I 
gave Mrs. Percy a home here—that I permitted 
you to marry her, believing you would forget 
the past, and think she had never been els 
than spotless.” ; 

“ We'l, mother.” 

* Leok this terrible truth in the face, 
Arthur. Think what it would be for her to 


meet fim—for him to point her ont and say, | 


‘Athor Wilson’s wife was mine—she is the 
mother of my child.” 

Arthur pushed away his chair, and clasped 
his hands, 

“For heaven’s sake, no more,” he said, 
meodily. ‘You have a terrible way of putting 
it, mother. Iwill be guided by you in every- 
thing, but she shall not go from here poor and 
helpless.” 

‘*¥ou may be her firiend—her brother— 
kinder than a brother. Come and sit here, 
Arthur, while I tell’ you how.” 

_He obeyed her, taking a low cha‘r by her 
tide, and resting his fair, stately head against 
Ler, so that ber arm could encircle his neck, 

‘*From what I can gather,” the widow went 
ov, certain that he would listen now to every 
word, “she is hiding away more from her own 
frends than his. If you will promise to be 
guided entirely by me, I will tell you what I 
know and what I think.” 

He pressed his lips to her hard. 

‘I promiee.” 

“Did you notice her agitation when you 
mentioned the name of Falkland ?” 

* Yes, I did.” : ; 

‘“*He is tbe man, Arthur. Itis the name I 
have seen on the letters she has written.” 

“ Wretched scoundrel ! ” 

“We must not judge him hastily. Mystery 
is the sare precursor of misconception. He 
was purposely rent out of the way by bis 
father. She bas told me so.” 





“Then it is the trath.” 

“ And do you not think that his father, who 
| had so strong a motive in send’ ng him away, 
may have taken care to suppress or intercept 
her letters ?” 

“It is possible.” 

* On the day she came here, which was on 
the Cay after he went away, she told me that 
her friends had found her out, and wanted her 
to go keme,so she left at once. She would not 
e:en tell me her last address, ard I did not 
press her, knowing that I must hear something 
of her history as we became more familiar. 
Now, is it rot likely that her sudden @eparture 
from the apartments in wiich he let her may 
have overthrown h's plan of correspon- 
dence ?” 

‘You are right, mother. In her anxiety to 
be true perhaps to some promise made to him, 
she has taken tke very means to defeat her- 
self. I will sift ont the tiuth, You can help 
me.” 

“Yes; but it must bein my own way. She 
shell never want a home nor a friend—I pro- 
mise you that.” 

He kissed her gratefully. 

“Tbapk you, mother! Yon do not know 
how dull and miserable the house would ba 
without her.” 

The widow suppressed a sigh. She was 
determined, in her inmost heart, to risk that 
miserab‘e dolne:s. 

“Better ncw than later,” she thought. 
would see it, were she here longer; and when 
ske finds what a worthless idol she hss 
cherished, how could she help loving such a 
noble fellow as Arthor?”’ 

Mrs, Wilson acted with the quiet resolution 
familiar to women of strong sense and will— 
she d.d not tell Arthur what her intentions 
were. 

Next day she tried to elicit some information 


matter thoroughly ; but the girl was faithful to 
her trest. 

“ Think of me as you will,” said Fanny, 
‘‘and think of me as gently as you can. I 
muet say nothing more.” 

* But for your owa sake, my child—for the 
rake of your baby.” 

‘“‘ For his sake,” said Fanny, with a rob, “I 
would do anything—lay down my very life; 
but you must not ask me to tell what I have 
promised never to tell.” 

‘* You have a secret,” said Mrs. Wilson, with 
grave compassion, ‘and you are keeping it to 
your own injury. I should be sorry to think 
I have ben mistaken in the nature of that 
secret.” 

Fanny upturned her tearful eyes, and locked 
at ber kind friend, : 

‘* Do you doubt me too?” she asked, in a tone 
that went to Mrs. Wilson’s hea:t, but did not 
shake her purpose, 

“I want to belp you,” was the response. 
‘Tt has occurred to me, as it has to Arthur, 


Tell us how we may assist ou?” 


I cannot do that.” 
‘ But, my poor child, sree what you are 


ever. How is he to find you—should he wish 
to find you—unless you teke measures t> find 
him ?—and that you cannot do a’one,”’ 

‘+ Heaven will Lelp me,” said Fanny, simply. 
“Comewhat may, he thall never say I have 
broken my promise and been his ruin,” 

Mrs, Wilson took I'anny’s hand. 

* Your secret is no secret to me,’’ she said, 
quietly. ‘'The gentleman who1an away with 


’ 


Arthur kuows it too, and is determined to find 
out why he has not answered your lett: rs.” 

“In mercy,” implored Fanny, “do not let 
him. Oh, this is so cruel! He would blamxe 
me, and never, never forgive me.”’ 

“Not forgive his wife for telling him that 
she and her child were on the verge of want? 
You are his wife. Tell me truly. Are you 
not?” 





“His affection is deepening each day, and she | 


from Fanny that would enable her to sift the | 


that you are the victim of a misunderstanding. | 


‘‘T should have to tell you everything, and | 


doing. Things cannot go oa in this way for | 


and then deserted you is Mr. Percy Falklani. | 


The poor girl, faithful to her vow, sLook Ler 
head through a rain of blinding tears. That 
rach oath, taken in the depth of her love, made 
Ler strike he: self the second bitter blow now— 
brand herself in the sight of a dear friend, and 
she was gure Arthur would hear the s.rrowful 
denial. 
| * You will not tell him,” she said, tiukirg 
| into the arms open in pity to receive mer. #1 
| thould Jike him to thirk well of ms.” 
| “Twill not tell him,” Mis. Wil-on pr mised, 

kissing the tearful face, ‘‘He shall elways 
think well of you, my poor girl. I am only 

sorry that he thinks too much of you. I shall 
be sorry to let you go, Frances, but you must 
not stay here.”’ 

Fanny shivered. She had expecte1 that, 
but ié was not the less painful when it came. 

‘‘For his sake, perhaps for yours,”’ said the 
low, sad voice. ‘*He loves you, Frances, with 
a passion that may break the beauty of his 
life ; and I am sure you would not sac:ifice my 
son,” 

“Oh, madam, I have been so happy, so 
peaceful here!” . 

‘*And I wish you could remain for ever,’ 
said Mra, Wilson, in a tone as tend:r as she 
would haye used in speaking to a danghter ; 
‘but I want you to ke out of his way. It will 
be better for you both.” 








—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE WIDE WORLD, 


Artuur Wison went to his bank in ths 
morning, and returned to Paxton-street in 
the evening, supremely unconscious of the 

| plot going on at bome. The widow was cyre- 
| jul not t» hint to him that she was decided oa 
Farny’s departure. 

The young man gave many a thought to his 
| mother’s pretty lodger and her tiny boy while 
shoveiling up sovereigns hy the sco:e or count- 
ing out crisp bank-notes by the dozen; and be 
often smiled, though he smiled rather sadly, at 
Mrs, Wilson’s fear that his affection fur Fanny 
might exceed the propricties. 

‘As if there could be no such thing in the 
world,” he said, ‘‘as a pure and disinterested 
love between a man like myself and a beautiful 
girl whom a scoundrel has deserted,”’ 

There were those who, while they almired 
Arthar for his generous intent‘ons, would have 
said the widow was wiser than her son. Time 
is a sad dispeller of illusions, and Mrs. Wilson 
felt sure that Arthur’s dream of soul passion 
was gn illusion, 

It took Fanny 
| what Mrs. Wilson said rega:ding Arthur; but 
| it did not take her lovg to penetrate Mrs. 
| Wilson’s motive in wishing her to go. 
| “IT am not worthy to sit in his presence since 

I have made her think me the thing I am 

no,’ thought Fanny, bitterly, ‘I sea what 

en outcast I might become if it were true. It 
| is the way of the world, I suppcse, especially 
with women. The mau who was stripped and 
beaten by rcbbers, found a good Samaritan in 
a human being ; but it was only the Redezmer 
who looked with pity on the Magéalen.”’ 

Fanny was very young to thick so bitterly 
of life, but she began to see the hard truth; 
| she began to wonder what w.uld become of 
| her if Percy did not return soon. 
| Mre. Wilson was k'nd to her to the last. 
| Fanny did not care to stay in Paxtin-street 
| after the intimation given her. She was proud 
| 





some time to comprehend 


in the midst of her sorrow, and she want:d to 
be away from those who knew so much of her 
story. 
pe avoiding Lambeth, she took apart- 
ments in Pimlco—two small rooms on @ 
| s.cond-flo r, for which se paid nine thilln3s 
a week, It was not the best part of Pimlico 
e'ther, and Fanny fe!t ‘hat she was descen ling 
| —from St. Joha’s-wood ‘o Baker-street, Baker- 
| street t» Ho'loway, Paxton-street, to a bye 
turning in Pimlico. She was drifting back 
towards the humbler Lambeth by degrees. 
Arthur did not know when or where she 
was going. The apartm«cnts were taken neaily 
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a week before she went, and Fanny sent her 
boxes in advance. 

She went early on the day of her departure. 
She shed some tears while putting on her 
baby’s hood and cloak for the last time in that 
quiet back drawing room. It was hard to 
leave the only friends she had known since 
Percy went away. 

‘**T should have liked to have said good-bye 
to Mr. Wilson,” she said, when she and her 
baby were dressed, and the cab stood at the 
door; “but you will say it for me. Tell him, 
please, that I shall never forget how kind he 
has been.” 

Mrs. Wilson was much moved as she pro- 
mised, To her that dingy outlying district was 
but a station on the downward way of Fanny’s 
journey through the wide world. It was an 
old story, the widow thought, and must have 
the old termination. 

“IT will come and see you sometimes,”’ the 
widow said, kissing Fanny for the twentieth 
time that morning. Now that the hour of 
separation was really come, Mrs. Wilson 
almost repented, and her heart smote her for 
sending out that forlorn, friendless girl 
amongst strangers. She was more than once 
on the point of saying, “‘stay, my child, and 
be unto me as a daughter;’’ but then she re- 
membered Arthur, and womanly compassion 
dropped, frozen, into the deep cold well of a 
mother’s ambition, 

“You had better not,” said Fanny. “I had 
rather go my own way, please. You do not 
know how painful my duty is, and bow much 
more painful it is wade by the very kindness 
with which friends interpose.’’ 

“ But should you require help, you will send 
for me, or write ?—promise me that. AndI am 
sorry to part with you, Frances.” 

“T know—I know; but it is best.” 

‘‘Should you ever meet Arthur,” ste said, 
with some slight hesitation, as if her better 
nature rebelled against the cowardice and 
mistrust of her request, “it will be better not 
to speak to him; safer to treat him as a 
stranger.”’ 

Fanny’s tiuthful, large brown eyes looked 
at ber with a momentary, steadfast smile—a 
smile that answered her. 

‘“‘ He is all I love in the rorld,’”’ Mrs, Wilson 
urgel in deprecation ; ‘“‘and I could not bear 
to sce him mage unhappy, wretched, as some 
men are wrecked by ’’—— 

“By an unworthy passion—is that what 
you mean? You need not fear me, Mrs. Wil- 
son. It is impossible not to like your son, for 
21l women like the generous and brave. But I 
love the father of my child—he has my whols 
heart, pow and for ever. He miay cherish it, 
or he may trample on it, but there the love 
will be, whether in joy or in agony.” 

“Your faith will wiu him back.” 

“T bave not lost him,” said Fanny, proudly. 
“Good-bye, Mrs, Wilson. I hope the day will 
come when I may show you that I was not 
altogether unworthy of your kindness,” 

“T hope so too,” was the sincere reply. 
** And here, my child—the good time may not 
come jnst yet—you will want this.” 

She placed a small packet in Fanny’s hand, 

“ What is it?” 

‘The money you have paid me since you 
came. Do xot be proud with me and push it 
away. Ido not want to give it you, but you 
can remain my debtor for the present.” 

“T thank you very much, but I would rather 
not take it, I am sure to hear of him soon, 
and he will not let me want. ’ 

“You can return it when you hear of him. 
Put it in your purse, and mind you send to 
me should you require help at any time.” 

Fauny put the packet in her purée, as Mrs. 
Wilson would not take it back. In truth, 
the money was welcome ; for Fanny had very 
little left. 

They said “ gocd-bye,’”’ and Fanny went to 
her cab. Mrs. Wilson cried as she closed the 
door. It seemed like shutting out that tair 
young creature, and leaving her at the world’s 
mercy. 

The cab drove slowly out of Paxton-strcet, 


and Fanny felt as if the change in her destiny 
was coming when the place that had grown 
familiar faded in the distance. Had not 
baby, delighted with the motion of the vehicle, 
laughed and crowed with infantile glee, Fanuy 
wonld have wept all the way. 

Mr. Wilson reached Paxton-street at his 
usual time that afternoon. The dinner, too, 
was on the table, but it was only laid for two. 
He noticed the change immediately, 

“Why, you have forgotten Mrs. Percy, 
mother.” 

‘‘No, my son. She will not be here,” 

“Gone out, I supp2se?”’ he said, in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘I thought she had no friends 
to visit? ’’ 

Something in the matron’s grave, silent face 
made him suspect the truth. 

‘‘Mother,” he said; ‘is she zone?” 

“Yes; she is gone.” 

“You have sent her away?” 

Mrs. Wilson inclined her head quietly in 
assent. 

“T have sent her away.” 

“ Cruel—unjust,” he said, indignant for the 
first time in his life with the parent he revered. 
‘“* Where is the Christian charity of feeling, the 


send the poor girl from her refuge here? ” 
‘*Tt was my duty, Arthur.” And the grave, 
sweet solemnity of tonesubdued him. “I saw 


He turned away. e could not be angry 
with the great and mighty love that spared 
nothing so that he did not suffer. 

“Poor girl!” he murmured. “ Poor girl! I 
will find her, come what may.” 

Fanny did not find Pimlico so unpleasant as 
the days wore on, and she grew accustomed to 
the change. 
of all—the pleasant evenings with books and 
music and intellectual conversation; there 
were none of these in Maple-street, Pimlico. 

There was the landlady in place of Mrs. 
Wilson—a little careworn woman with a host 
of children badly governed, unruly, noisy, and 
deadly enemies to cleanliness, There was a 
surly husband who spent his days in hard 
work and his evenings at the public-house, 
and did not use choics language when he came 
home ; and there was a German concertina, 
badly out of ture, which an uncombed lad of 
thirteen ground daily for several hours. That 
lad and that precious coucertina were a sad 
change from Arthur and the harmonium. It 
would have been unendurable had not the lad 
and the instrument reminded her of her brother, 
young Bill West; only Bill was older, and 
could play. 

Indeed, the whole aspect of Maple-s'reet asso- 
ciated itself with Falkland-row. The houses 
were taller, and had small areas, in which the 
lesser children played, and got as much fresh air 
as could descend to them; but the inhabitants 
were of the Falkland-row type. 

Sitting at her window, watching the crowds 
| of children in the narrow street playing with 
ja reckless regard of life and limb—hearing 
the sharp voices of impatient mothers, who, 
without the slightest capacity fcr self-control, 
i= to govert their children by means of 
| 








dreadful threats that meant nothing, and blows 
bestowed generally at the wrong time, and 

| too heavily, Fanny could not help thinking of 
the old times and the old friends—Emily 
White, her sometime bosom friend and work- 
room companion, and Fred Crosby—honest, 
manly Fred Crosby, with the bard hand, the 
rough tongue, and the true heart. 

Maple-street had one advantage—it was 
| near the park. She went there every day to 
| give baby an airing. He grew heavy and 

tired her, but the little fellow was too pre- 
cious to be trusted in any arme but her own. 


| §She would sit under the tres in her 
| favourite seat at the end of her favourite 
walk, near the Serpentine. She would sit there, 
| in her somewhat faded elegance, and wonder 
' how the dream of bis life would end—whether 





gentle kindness I loved in you? Why did you | 


the change coming—the barrier growing up | 

between me and my son ; between my son and 

his future, and I have put that barrier down.” | B 
rr | There were a lot of little children on board, 


She missed Arthur's society most | 


Percy would come back before her little store 
of money was quite gone. 

One day, when Fanny sat there at sunset 
deep in reverie, the firm and heavy footstep 
of a man came down the gravelled path. It 
was a familiar footstep, and blended with the 
memories that then filled her mind; but the 
impression it made was too dim to make her 
lift her eyes, till a well-known voice spoke a 
name she had not heard for many a day. 

“ Fanny—Fanny West!” 

It was Fred Crosby, just returning from 
work—his apron folded carelessly round his 
waist, and a tool basket slang over his 
shoulder. Fanny was sorry he had come that 
way ; yet she was glad to see him. 

(To be continued.) 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“* From her Own-Lips,” &c., &c. 


—_++— 
CHAPTER XL. (continued.) 


* J was saved and some dozen others —picked 
up bya French emigrant ship, carrying her 
load of humanity to find a new home in the 
south, as the Ocean Queen had done. It was a 
different affair, I can tell you; no maggoty 
food; no pestilent crowding in the berths; 
decency and order everywhere. They were 
good to us, and everybody seemed contented. 


going out, the sailors said, to bs distributed 
amongst families out there, to be brought up 
aud made servants of—poor little stray crea- 
tures from the streets and slums.” 

“And homes,” Mr. Fortescue said, ex- 
citedly ; ‘I know. What was the name of the 
ship?” 

“ La Republique.” 

“T knew it. I was sure of it.” 

** Who told you?” 

“You shall have my side of the story after- 


wards. Goon with your own. Tell me every- 
thing.” 
‘*T will. It was the second day,I think, 


and we had jast begun to recover from the 
shock of the wreck, and to understand that 
we should land in our new home without a 


| penny or a s'itch of clothes except what we 
| stood upright in, and I was sitting very down- 





hearted staring at the sea, when I heard my 
name called. ‘Dan,’ someone said close to 
me, and I looked up to see one of the children. 
She looked a funny, demure little thing, with 
close-cropped hair and a rough sort of dress, 
but warm and clean enough. I did not know 
her for a minute, but she knew me. ‘It is 
Dan,’ she said, and hugged me and kissed me 
as if she had been hungering for something to 
love, bless her! It was little Keziah Clarke, 
the child that I helped out of that old witch’s 
coal-hole that night; and her voice and the 
sight of her seemed to put new heart in me. 
She told me a long story, poor lit'le soul! how 
she had found good friends, and then been 
taken away from them, and——”’ 

“Yes; I know all that part of her history. 
I know how she was taken to a convent under 
another name, and hustled away from there 
when I was on the track, and I know the 
reason for it all.” 

“'That’s more than I do or than she does 
herself,” Sir Hilary said ; ‘‘she could only tell 
me what had a gw to ber, and describe 
the people that had been her friends and otker- 
wise. She remembered names very well, and 
she had never forgotten yours.” 

“JT did not know she had ever heard it,” 
Arthur Fortescue said. ‘‘It was never men- 
tioned in her hearing that I know of.” 

* Oh, yes it was, by the good people who took 
her in and kept her, and other people’s names 
too that she remembered quite well. I am not 
sure whether she does now, though she has 
come allright again, thank Heaven. There was 
a time when I thought she would never hear 
or speak in this world more, poor darling!” 

“When was that?” 
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‘*I’m coming to it. They did not prevent her 
talking to me; they seemed very good to her, 
whoever their employers were, There did not 
seem to be any harshness beyond the fact that 
she was being taken away to a new country; 
and she came to me whenever sbe could, and 
talked to me and told me all that had happeved 
to her. And then came the second catastrophe, 
and it’s a wonder that I am alive to tell of it.” 

‘*Fire, wasn’t it?” 

* Yes, the most awful that ever broke out I 
should think, in the dead of the night, without 
any warping, when we were all asleep in our 
beds, such as they were. They had not room to 
do much for us in that way, they were so full, 
but we did get a shake down andarug. It 
was an awful time; the sailors lost their heads 
and eo I think did the captain, but he fell down 
a hatch in the very beginning of the tumult and 
was killed—roasted alive—literally. I hardly 
know what happened to me; I seemed-to be 
doing all sorts of things at once with people 
screaming all round me, and the most terrible 
scenes going on everywhere.” 

Arthur Fortescue came to know afterwards 
that the baronet had been one of the very few 
peopl+ that had kept anything like presence of 
mind in the midst of that terrible wreck, and 
that if he had had anything like help or co- 
operation from the crew and the terrified 
passengers many lives might have been saved. 
an How horrible,” he said; ‘‘ we believed here 
in England that no one was saved out of that 
i)l-fated ship.” 

“TI don’t seppose any one in England knew 
it,” Sir Hilary said. ‘‘In the midst of the con- 
fusion I felt something clinging to me and it 
was the child.” ‘ Let me die beside you, Dan,’ 
she said; and I- swore to myself that she 
should not die at all if I could help it. 
It was come almost to the last then; half the 
peop'e were dead or washed overboard, for there 
was a heavy sea running, and the boats were 
all swamped but two. We got into one of them 
not a minute too soon, and in a few minutes 
we were drifting away from the ship, leaving 
her all a mass of glowing fire. In a little while 
we were in darkness that we could feel almost. 
La Republique went down with a rush and a 
hiss that seemed to go all through us, and left 
us alone on the sea. We never eaw the other 
boat, nor anything that could help us and——_” 

Sir Hilary paused a moment, and a sick 
chauge passed over his face. 

*T cannot think of it even now,” he said, 
“without a shiver. I had read of sufferings at 
sea; I know now what they mean. 

Ah! no wonder that my hair is white, or 
that when at last we were seen and rescued 
tbe poor little soul was out of her mind—as 
mad as ever a Bedlamite in the asylum yonder. 
It would have been a mercy maybe to let her 
go; but Isworethat whatever Fate had in store 
for me she should share it. If ever I could 
get my wife to the colonies she should be our 
child, and the resolution brought a blessing 
with it. Everything I have in the world I owe 
to my Nellie from the moment I made up my 
mind to stand by her—everything I touched 
turned to gold. We got to Australia at last, 
and I began to work and save, and I made 
more money in one year than some men 
make in all theirlives. I was able to send for 
the wife and the children, but they all went— 
the climate or something did not agree with 
them, and we buried them all but the one I 
had come through such trouble with. She 
got better and came back to herself, and come- 
times I fancy she does not remember all about 
that horrible time. It was more than a year 
before she came round properly, and by that 
time I was in pobersare:% circumstances, and 
able to have a home and send her to school, 
and I have tried -to do well | y her ever since. 
There’s her history, Mr. Fortescue ; it would 
not have been fair to let her go to you without 
telling you. She may be some love child for 
aught I know, whose parents were glad to get 
rid of her.” 

“Shall I tell you who she is, Sir Hilary ?” 

“Tf you can.” 

(Continued on page 20.) 





TRUE WORTH. 


True worth is in being—not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
Or spite, of the follies of youth, 

There’s no‘hiug so thrilling as kindness, 
And nothing so lasting as truth. 


We get back our mete wé measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of small ; 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Thro’ envy, thro’ malice, thro’ hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating, 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble, 
Whose winnings are less than his worth, 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortune or birth. ae 








TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 
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CHAPTER XXXV., (continued.) 


How the light sprang into her eyes aud the 
smile to her lips! She did not speak, but 
what need? She knew he had spoken truth, 
and she was at peace. Whatever happened 
he would not put her from him; sie would 
share with him shadow and sunshine, calm 
and storm; and for some time she lay quite 
still; but presently painful thoughis broke 
through the golden haze. She would kuow 
about Louis, about Gwendolen. Louis still 
ill—veryill? Ah,if she could bat goto him— 
and Gwendolen ? 

‘* Errol, you said she should not suffer—you 
would not deceive me in that, even when I was 
in danger.” 

“No, my heart; but she must be tried. I 
cannot prevent it now.” 

* She could not have meantit,” said the girl, 
pressing her hand over her brow. “She must 
have been mad—frenzied with passion. it 
seems, even now, as if it could not have been; 
and if you had been a second later.” She shud- 
dered and hid her eyes. 

“Do not speak of it; do not think of it, 
Hyacinth.” ‘ 

The girl did not answer immediately. Sud- 
denly, like a lightning flash, a look leaped into 
her face that made his heart grow sick ; she 
grasped his hand with convulsive fingers. 

“Errol,” she gasped, “that other—that 
night, you remember, when I fled to you, you 
acted so strangely. You made me lock my 
dcor, yu——. Errol, whowas that? In pity 
tell me the truth.” 

‘* Hyaginth, sweetheart——” 

“It was no dream—no phantom,” continued 
Hyacinth, for the firat time not beeding him. 
“ You know the truth—you must telime. Was 
it Gwendolen? Answer me.” 

Her eyes sought to read his very soul. He 
met that piercing gaze steadily, and said 
gently,— 

“It was Gwendolen, my child. I may say 
that I know it; but hush! listen -she was 





| walking in her sleep, She had brooded over 
| the fell passion in her heart till, in sleep, it 


made her its victim. The very manner of the 


| attempt upon you showed that she did not 





. 





know what she was doing, She hadnomemory 
whatever the next day of having left her room ; 
yet I was certain then—I am certain now— 
that the woman you saw that night was 
Gwendolen.” 

The girl’s lips had grown white—her teeth 
were set; her eyes wide with horror, and 
deep, intense pity strangely blended. 

‘“« Poor Gwendolen!” she whispered, “‘ poor 
Gwendolen!” end Lochisla folded the quiver- 
ing form yet closer to him, and by gentlest 
caresses and tender words strove to banish 
from her mind the ghastly images inevitably 
awakened. He succveded at last in restoring 
her to calmness, and when Dr. —— came in 
to see her, he found her far better than he had 
expected. 

“In a few days,” he said to her, smiling, “I 
shall be able to leave you almost entirely to 
the care of your best physician—Lord Loch- 
isla,” He added that probably by the evening 
she would be well enough to see- Lady Loring 
for a short time, but no one else; and even 
the permitted visit must be strictly limited. 
Dr. ——, like all medical men, had a righteous 
horror of kindly virits; but neither Lochisla 
nor Madge Adams was very likely to counte- 
nance an influx of well-wishers, Callers there 
were, telegrams, I-tters by the dozen; Lady 
Loring and Helen Sandon were severely taxed 
to reply to all the inquiries after Hyacinth, 
but in the house all was quict, and not the 
sound of a footfall was suffered to disturb the 
wounded girl. 

The day following that on which Hyacinth 
was pronounced out of danger the final exami- 
nation before the magistrates took place. 
There was no fresh evidence to offer, and Gwen- 
dolea Stanhope was committed for trial on the 
charge of attempt to murder. Her demean- 
our was unchanged, and she did not seem in 
the least moved when she heard the commit- 


ment. The reporters noted that ‘the accused. 


appeared to be singularly callous, and utterly 
apathetic,’ and the mazistrate was evidently 
strack by the lack of feeling displayed. Was 
this apathy assumed ; but if so, what end could 
it serve? was asked. Those who questioned 
were answered before anuither ten days had 
passed. 

When Lochisla returned to Bramblemere 
he found a te'egram from Louis’s steward, 
with whom MclIan had arranged to send mes- 
sages concerning his master’s health, to sry 
that Sir Lcuis Stanhope had rallied markedly, 
since hearing that Miss Vernon was out of 
danger. Lochisla crushed the telegram in his 
hand, and covered his eyes for a moment. 

‘“‘T have done what I could,” he said, in- 
wardly, ‘Oh, Geath is cruel! I had hoped, 
aye, prayed—is that sin? that it would save 
him from the worst. Yet He knows best Who 
has withheld Death’s hand tiil the terrible 
ruth is laid bare,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FROM THE BORDERS OF THE SHADOWLAND, 

AursoucH Hyacinth’s progress towards re- 
covery was steady it was comparatively slow, 
retarded by the great shock to the mental 
system, which told more on the physique now 
that the mind was restored to its equilibrium 
than while it wandered. 

There was no doubt, Dr. —— had said, that 
a lees elastic constitution would have suc- 
cumbed, and the day he quitted his attendanca 
—a few days before the trial—he still coun- 
selled quiet, and advised her—vain injanction ! 
~-to try and shake off painful thoughts. 

How could she do this? But at the least 
she was not now obliged to remain so isolated. 
Lochisla was necessarily often absent from her 
as the trial drew nesr, but Lady Loriug aud 
her daughters were often with her, and Helen 
allowed Madge to call her to order or dismiss 
her from the apartment whenever she taiked 
too much or too fast, or the experieuced nurse 
saw that Hyacinth—too gentle and courteous 
even to say so—had had enough of visitors. 

The day before the trial the girl made her 
first appearance in drawing-rosm regions. 
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Wrapped in a loose morning rohe of cream- 
hued cashmere she was carried down by 
Lochisla to the library, and there laid on a 
sofa pled up with s ft crimson cush‘ons, and 
made as she recl ned there as perfect a p'cture 
in ferm and contrasts «f co'our as an artist 
con!d wish to see—a picturé donbly beantifal 
to Errol Cameron, lover as well as artist, for 
that first “ comimf down” is an augnry of 
restored health, a disp2lling of sick-room 
shadows; the invalid is once more one of th» 
living moving world; henceforth the fu'ure is 
more than a thing hoped for, it is a blesved 
certaifity. 

They were all present to receive her. and 
the tears filled Hyacinth’s eyes to seo how 
very giad they all were; indeed, she could 
hardly speak her thanks, but could only give 
them her hand and smile with trembling lips ; 
and after a little while they went out fear ng 
to agitste her too much, and léft her alone 
with Lochis’a, 

“T fe:l so much stronger,” Hyacinth said, 
eoftly. “I shall b> able to hear abont to- 
morrow, I know. You will tell me, Errol? I 
have been very geod. I have asked no ques- 
tions.” 

“You have been good, my heart, and you 
know I will not keep you in suspense longer 
than I can kelp.” 

‘*No, I will beso patient. 
Gwendolen’s conntel?” 

‘*Mr. A-h‘on. She mik’s no defences; he 
bas no instructions t» deny the crime.” 

You have se*n him?” 

* Yes, I have seen him, Hyacinth.” 

Hyacinth waa silent. She would not ask a 
qnestion, bit conjectured mentally that Loch- 
i-la must have conferred with Ashton with 
regard to the mode in which his promis? con- 
cerning Gwendolen shonld be carried out; for 
she knew that, as a rule, there could be no 
reason for any transactions between the wit- 
nesses for the prcsecution and the counsel for 
the defence. 

The Exrl added, “I shall have to take your 
nurse from yeu to-morrow. Hyacinth. She 
will be neete4, but yor can spare her now, and 
Laty Loring has promised to be with you; 
she would not kear of leaving you to anyone 
e'se.” 

“But, Errol, she would wish to be in the 
court.” 

“T urged that, but she would rather, she 
siid, remain with you.” 

“Tt is very kind of her, Errol. 
Philippa be at the trial?” 

T trast rot—she would hardly leave Louis. 
I requested Mr. Ashton to earges'ly desire ber 
to remain away. Madge Adams will be in 
court, and if Gwendolen needs assistance she 
is there to give it.” 

‘‘T am a'most glad I cannot go, Errol; it 
wou'd be terrible. And to face all those crowds 
—so many of t!em people I know—and have 
to bear witve:s sgainst Gwendolen.” 

‘** Aye, sweetheart; I am glad you are spared 
that ordeal. Derby is threnged. Could May- 
fsir miss so grand a spectacte? And yet” 
—he spoke slowly and gravely now—“ I would 
not have it otherwise, my Hyacinth.” 

The werds seemed strange ; later she under- 
stood them, even now she knew they must 
have some deep significarce. She had a hardly 
defined feel’ng that this trial wculd be the 
climax of Lochisla’s life. 

Would it mekea the secret of that life 
known? Wonld his hor-ur be cleared? his 
name restored? She dared not hope, end yet 
could not banish it, but ste must be patient. 
To-morrow, perhaps, she would know all-- 
know whether the shadew had pxssed away 
for ever, or whether it had closed more darkly 
over a noble life, settling into eternal gloom. 


Errol, who is 


Will Aunt 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE TRIAL OF GWENDOLEN STANHOPE. 


From east and west and south and north, 
like the hosts of Lars Porsena,camethe patrician 
cohorts whose names were written on the scroll 











of Debrett. From moor and castle and man- 
sion they came; some even from abroad— 
among the latter Herbert Hazlemere ; and the 
quiet dul! old town of Derby bai never known 
such an influx before, and had certainly never 
seen 80 many grandees in the cotitse of a 
century as now jostlel each other in the 
hoels; and on the day of the trial struggled 
for places in the crowd with the determination 
and rudeness that on such occasidns is as 
characteristic of the patrician as of the 
pleheian, . 

That the Court should hold balf or a third 
of the namber that wished to obtain entrance 
was adream which the wildest Utopian would 
have yielded up wo days before the trial; and 
when the momentous morning came—a mellow 
au'uwn day—the throngs in the street as- 
tonished even those who knew that an assem- 
b'age altogether unparalleled in Derby would 
be gathered together. 

When the Court was crammed to suffocation 
those left outside had nothing to do but to 
watch the arrival of.the different persons 
concerned in the proceedings; and this was 
a very exciting entertainment. Of course 
the interest centred in the Earl of Lochisla, 
the lover of Hyacinth Vernon, and he was 
even more stared at than the prisoner, of 
wiose face, indeedj as she passed from the 
carriage, nothing cou'd be seen. Some asked 
who was the grave grey-haired man who came 
alone; bnt no one ktew tire stranger, and 
curi sity concerning him soon faded. 

At la-t there was nothing more to stare at, 
and the multitude settled itself to wait for the 
verdict. 

Within if was a scene not soon to pass from 
the memories of those who beheld it—rich in 
the colouring of a powerful dramatic interest, 
in which ci:cumstances had elothel a crime 
in its lf vulgar and commonplace. 

A woman, abandoned by her lover, had 
stabbed in a fit of jealousy thse rival who had 


| tupplanted her in that lover’s regard. Yes; 


but that woman was not only youvg and 
beantifal, but belonged to a class from which 
rarely are the ranks of erime recruited. The 
lover was a man of Eearcpean fame, of noble 
birth, wealth and high position ; over that 
story of abaudonment hung a strange mystery ; 
the victim was also a dweller of the Olympian 
heizhts, a girl in years, and of rare beauty; the 
belle of aL wdon season. It was a romance—a 
drama—n«t a mere ordinary crime; and the 
personnel of the actors was in fall harmony with 
the other elements of the pictare. 

Dressed in bla*k, ber fair hair drawn back 
from ber brow, her eyes bent on the ground, 
Gwendoles S'anhope s‘ood in the dock, motion- 
less, apa hetic. The target of all eyes, she 
seemed to ses nothing; and was @eaf to the 
hum and murmur around her. Her facs was 
dea ily white; her nether lip dropped with a 
sullen indifferer.ce that imparted something of 
vacancy to her features. 

It was herd to realize that this was the 
woman who, in a blind frenzy of passion, 
bad strifck with an assassin’s blow a young and 
tender women. 

Hard by was Mr. Ashton, the prisoner's 
counsel, whose plece there was, it would seem, 
a& sinecure, since it was undtratood no defence 
world be made; but possibly the prisoner’s 
relatives had instructed him to put in some 
plea for her; this point was warmly dis- 
cassed. 

Farther to the right sat the handsome Esrl 
of Lochis!s, looking as usual, pale. grave, and 
stern, and rot seeming to observe anyone, 
th ugh in reality not ons well-known face in 
that court e-caped bim, even to the fair coun- 
tenance of Herbert Hazlemere, yonder among 
the crowd. 

Next to him rat Madge Adams, and apart, 
by him elf, the grey-haired man whom no one 
knew, and yet who, it would appear, was a 
wi'ness in the case, 

Who was he? wa; vainly asked, but no 
anewer was forthcoming. 

Hush ! Tne reporters, who have been noting 
preliminary descriptions cf the “scene in 








Gourt,” look up as the prosecuting counsel, Mr- 
Montacute, riees to open the case. Judge and 
jury settle themselves: to listen ; a!l eyes are 
turned to the advocate, then to the prisoner, 
who does nos. move—does not even raise her 
eyes as the first words of the speaker break, 
clear and sonorous, across the silence 

Those who had expected a romantic state- 
ment of the case, such as counsel, especially 
at country assizes, greatly delight iu, were dis- 
appointed, though the majority probably felt 
grateful to Mr, Montacute for his concise 
summary of the circumstances, preferring 
rather to hear Lord Lochisla’s evidence to his 
counsel's speech. 

During the brief address Gwendolen Stan- 
hope remained impassive. Sho might have 
been deaf and blind, not even changing coloar 
when she heard her own name csupled with 
charges of jealousy and murder. 

But when Mr. Montacute closed with the 
announcement, “I shall now, my lord and 
gentlemen of the jury, proceed to call the 
Earl of Lochisla,’”’ there was a sudden change 
in the blank apathy of the prisoner’s face aud 
miep. She lifted her head; her eyes glowed, 
her lips trembled, her hands were clenched. 

She turned and looked at the Earl as he rose 
and moved forwards to the witne:s-box, anda 
short fierce langh burst from her, heard only 
by those who were the nearest to her—lost to 
the rest in the deep hum that arose, 

Mr. Ashton laid his hand on Gwendolen’s 
arm, and said sternly, in a whisper,— 

“ Miss Stanhope, there should be no mani- 
festation of feeling; it is unseemly.” 

“ No, there shall not be,” she answered, ac- 
cepting the rebuke quietly. ‘I will listen to 
bim—the noble chief of Lochisla !” 

Terrible must it have been to Errol Cameroun 
to stand before that multitude—before han- 
dreds who had kuown him in the past and 
knew him now, while all, even to the rabble, 
kuew him for a dishonoured man, and unfold 
once more to greedy ears the story of that 
deep wrong his hand had wrought; to add to 
this the secrets of his inner life; yet bis in- 
domitable ptide, his strong will, did not fail 
him. He would not, by the quiver of a lip, 
the droop of an eyelid, show what he suffere? ; 
but it was noticed that his lips were quite 
bloodless, 

He took the oath, on the Latin Bible, in a 
clear, steady voice, atid once more in a court of 
justice was heard that name, those titles that 
seemed to ring with the clang of war and re- 
call the traditions of an older chivalry : 

Errol Ivor Cameron, Earl of Lochisla, and 
Count Cameron —a name erewhile spoken by 
his judge, linked with a scornful comment on 
the lack of harmony between the noble namo 
and its bearer; spoken now by his own lips 
while he stood forth as witness against the 
woman whom thus he had wronged, whose fierce 
vengeance for that wrong had made bim her 
accuser. 

There were not a few here present to whom 
memory vividly brought back the scene of 
eleven years ago; would this second act of the 
drama throw any light on the first ? 

Mr. Montacnte cleared his throat, thrust one 
hand under his gown, lifted himself on his 
feet, and began,— 

“Lord Lochiela, I mnst beg you to go back 
with me a few years; you were, I believe, at 
one time engaged to the prisoner ?” 

“T was.” 


“ And the engagement was terminated by 
you—suddenly and without assigning any rea- 
son?” < 

‘“‘It was.” Notachange of colour, not the 
movement of a murcle, +» 

‘¢ You then went abroad, and took service in 
the German army, remaining abroad till last 
‘spring ? ” 

“TI paid a brief visit to England a fe 
months previously to that.” 

“ Did you at that time, or any previous time 
since you left England, have any eommunica- 
tion with the prisoner?” 

‘* None whatever,” 
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“When you came to England in the epring 
where did you first reside? ” 
“At Falcon’s Rest, in Berkshire, near 
Thorndean.” 
‘Not far, I believe, from Stanhope Lea, 
where the prisoner was then living with her 
~brother.” 
The Earl bowed. 
“Was your residence there prompted by 
any consideration touching the prisoner?” 
“Certainly not. I her. I was ina 
manner compelled to be at Palcon’s Rest—” 
he half paused, thenadd@ed, “for reasons which 
I shall be enahled to state presently, but which 
i trust I may not now becalled to name.” 
Mr. Montacute waved his han 
“Very well, my lord. At this time you were, 
I believe, engaged te Miles. Vernon, who was 
residing at Stanhope Les?” 
# was no formal engagement. My 
name was dishonoured, and I would not—ask 
woman to share it.” 
slight flush erossed his datk face, but he 
spoke im the same calm, quiet Manner. There 
wate deep hum that very aearly approsched 
. Eiow is it that noble sentiments 
always witt tecognition so few care to 
evact noble deeds? 
Mr. Montaeute continned,— 
“Was Mies Vernon aware of the reason for 
which you terminated your engagement with 


the 

not. She knew as muchas 
one efacts—and no more; but 
always refused to belisve in my ‘is, 
she believed my motive was not a guilty one. 

The women looked at each offer and smiled. 
Some were touched by tliat: of a 
woman’s love, some it 
that a young girl should deifya man so “formed 
to please” as the handsome Bat! of Lochis!a. 

“ Bat,” said Mr. Monfacute, “neither the 
prisoner nor her brother was aware of the 
relations between you and Miss Vernon?” 

‘*No, it was at my special request that they 
were kept in ignorance,” 

“ Why was that wish?” 

Lachisla paused. His knightly soul shrank 
from dealing the stab. The answer was given 
reluctantly, and the dark eyes drooped a little. 

“TI did not wish to arouse any feeling of 
jealousy in Miss Stanhope’s mind.”’ 

“‘ You believe that the prisoner still retained 
affection for you?” 

“Tdid not imply that. Jealousy does not 
necessarily pre-suppose affection.” 

“No, indeed. Did you, while you were at 
Falcon’s Rest, ever meet the prisoner ?” 

Lochisla started slightly, and bit his lip; 
but be auswered with scarcely a perceptible 

use,— 

“ Once only—entirely by chance. Miss 
Stanhope was sitting in the churchyard, and 
7 powiee through it, came upon her sud- 

eg 


“Did you, on that occasion, give her any 
peomeay to suppose you desired a reconcilia- 

ion ” 

“I did not. The same cause which had 
— me from her ten years before existed 
still.” 

“‘ Now, Lord Lochisla, I must ask you a ques- 
tion which, though a painful one, is, in my 
judgment, needful: Did the prisoner, during 
this interview, seek a renewal of the ruptuted 
engagement, or invany way give you to under- 
stand that she would be willing to forgive the 
wrong you had done:her?” 

The object.of the question, as of most of 
those that had preceded it, was clear. It was 
probable, Mr, Montacute argued, that though no 
attempt_could well now be made to deny the 
actual crime commit‘ed, by Gwendolen Stan- 
hope, her counsel would endeavour to mitigate 
its heinousness by the plea that Lord Lochisla 
had given her cause to think he would willingly 
renew the broken engagement; and that the 
discovery of his second treachery excited her 
to & condition of frenzy that greatly mitigated 
her guilt ; so that, in point of fact, tho the 
deed was undoubtedly premeditated, the 
prisozer could hardly be considered in a frame 





of mind to be held criminally responsible for 
her acts. 

It was extremely unlikely that Miss Stan- 
hope’s relations—whatever she might do her- 
self—would make an unconditional surrender 
of the position ; and a certain look of quiet 
watchfualness on Mr. Ashton’s face, as well as 
the presence of the grey-haired personage, 
with whom he once or twice conferred, con- 
firmed Montacute in the idea that some such 
line of defence would be attempted, to which 
Lochisla’s former treatment of Gwendoleu 
Stamhope would give colour. He determined, 
therefore, to first gain the ear of the jury, and 
strike the ground from under his rival’s feet 
by almost taking the task of cross-examination 
into his own hands, and compelling the Earl 
to justify himself, and to show that he had 
given her no ground for jealousy. 

Lochisla had not i his counse!’s 
tactice, and with every desire to spare Gwen- 
dolen, he saw at once that any endeavour to 
come straight to the main point would be 
likely to convey to the judge and the public an 
impression that, not for Gwendolen’s sake, 
but his own, he wished to evade questioning ; 
and certain broad, primd facie appearances 
were against him, but it was bitter pain to be 
thus forced to exonerate himself at Gwendolen’s 
ec 


nse, 
ontacute'’s last question almost staggered 
him, he had almost answering it, 
but it would be useless; yet it was with aa 
effort that he —_ 

‘* Mias Stanhope did give me to understand 
that she would forgive the past.” 

“ And how did you reply to her?” 

At this momesit Gwendolen, who had lis- 
tened to the evidence with a kind of sullen 


attention, but allowing nothing to escape her,.| 


leaned over the dock, and said in a 
metallic voice, — 

“T will answer that: he replied with scorn 
—he spurned me!” 

On every facs was @ look of wonder; Loch- 
isla’s brow grew livid, and for the first time he 
turned and looked full at the prisoner with a 
look less of surprise than of keenest scrutiny. 
The judge spoke sternly,— 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you must not interrupt 
the witness unless you have to ask him a ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Ashton said something very sternly in a 
low. voice to Gwendolen, and, with a short 
laugh, she drew back. 

Mr. Montaeute repeated his question. 

“T declined,” Lochisla answered, “‘ to renew 
the engagement.” 

“Tp addition to the reason to which you 
have alluded, was there any other, that is : sup- 
posing the engagement to have been broken in 
a manner which reflected no discredit upon 
you, would you have given a different reply ?” 

“Do you mean—did I still retain my former 
love for Miss Stanhope?”’ ~* 

“JT do mean that.” 

“No,” said the Earl, in a low, yet perfectly 
distinct voice, “that love had ceased to exist.’’ 

A kind of hush fell; Mr. Montacute broke 
it,— 

‘Tt was shortly after this, was it not, that 
Miss Vernon and her cousins went to London, 
and you went also?” 

‘* Yes,” 

‘Did you ever again meet Miss Stanhope? ” 

“ I saw her once in a ball-room. I never 
spoke to her till I met her at Bramblemere.” 

“ You knew,she was going to be a guest at 
Bramblemefe?” 

“T did ; but not till it was too late to draw 
back without making matters very painful both 
for Miss Stanhope and our hostess,” 

“The prisoner was of course aware she 
would meet you; is it in your knowledge that 
she sought an invitation to Bramblemere on 
your account?” , 

“T was told by Miss Vernon and by Lady 
Loring that she had done so.” 

‘‘Did the prisoner manifest any jeslousy of 
Mics Vernon before the —th August?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

“« Well, Inced not trouble you to specify. We 





come now to the —th of August. Will you tell 
the court what occurred on that day?” 

“T had found it needful to speak to Miss 
Vernon on a matter of the last importance ; and 
not wishing to see her in the house, partly, 
though not wholly, to avoid gossip, as no one 
knew that there was any nearer tie than that 
of friendship between us, I asked hor to meet 
mé'in a wood beyond the shrubbery before 
eight in the morning.” He stopped for a 
second, his dark eyes glancing over the throng 
of faces, and then ed firmly and quietly, 
“Tt will be, perhaps, the best refutation of a 
rumour which has been cireulated to the effect 
that I wanted Miss Vernon to fly with me to 
state that I wished, for good and sufficient 
reason, to prohibit Miss Vernon going to Stan- 
hope Lea, to which she had been summoned 
by letter the previous night. We had been 
teiking for some little time—about twenty 
soinutes—when I back from my com- 
panion’s side, and in that second I heard her 
cry out, and I saw the prisoner strike her near 
the heart with a long knife. I sprang forwards, 
and caught Miss Vernon as she fell, and at the 
same moment wrenched the knife from the 
prisoner's hand. She made no attempt to 
eséape, but stood by and gloried in the erime. 
Later, she told me that she ee the 

us night that I imte to meet 
Vernon; that she had therefore 
secreted the knife from the dining room, and 
had watched ull night by her bedroom door, 
which opened from the same corridor as 
Miss Vernon’s, and that — she er. 
ase by im the morning she followed ag 
. Sains murmur—ran through the 
etowd. That fair-haired,lovely woman mur- 
deress! How fearful to picture her watching 
im the lonely night hours for her victim, with 
tht knife in her hand and that ghastly intent 
fm her heart! Yet she did not shrink or 
cower; she looked at the horror-struck faces 
and smiled, as if it were a goodly show on 
which she gazed ! 

To Lochisla for a moment all sight was a 
mist, all sound a confused roar ; then a single 
voice fell on his ear, uttering formal words: 
“That will do, thank you,’ and the mist 
rolled away, and he turned agd with a 
steady step went back to his place; but as he 
passed down he glanced covertly at Gwen- 
dolen with that searching look, and his eyes, 
quitting her face, met Mr. Ashton’s. 

Ashton had grown very pale, and his lips 

uivered a little, but he quickly recovered 
Limeelf, and in the pause that followed there 
was an indefinable feeling of expsctation. 
What was to be the next scene in the painful 
drama? What defence, thought Mcntacute, 
could Ashton set up against evidence 80 
damning ? ; 

Whispers were exchanged that Lochisla’s 
testimony had entirely acquitted him of any 
charge of trifling with Gwendolen Stanhope, 
and showed her crime to be one of cruel and 
unjust jealousy; nay, more, by seeking per- 
sistently to bring to her feet # man who had 
abandoned and insulted her she had destroyed 
all possibility of even pity; and over Gwen- 
dolen’s face passed a curious change— 
a strange vacant look—such as we see some- 
times on the features of a blind man brought 
suddenly into a place he does not know. The 
sneer passed from her lips, she leaned back 
in the dock, and her hands fell listlessly by 
her side. 

On that fair face Errol Cameron's brilliant 
eyes rested with an expression of stern, hope- 
less anguish; then he turned aside quickly, as 
from some sight too terrible to look on long, 
and lifted his hand to his brow, smoothing 
away the drops that had gathered there! 
Once his white lips moved—was it in prayer? 
—but no sound passed them. 

And then Mr. Ashton rose to his feet, looked 
at the prisoner, looked at Lochisla, scanned 
the vast concourse of faces before him, as if to 
measure what effect his words might have, 
and, bowing gravely to judge and jury, spoke 
in a clear, sonorous voice. 
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CHAPTER XXXYVIIL 


““My lord and gentlemen of the jury,” said 
Mr. Ashtén, “it is my painful task to admit 
that my client is guilty of the crime laid to 
her charge; and if I had nothing more than 
this to say, I could only throw myself un- 
reservedly on the mercy of the Court, if indeed 
such a crime merited merciful consideration. 
But I hope I shall succeed in convincing you 
that, heinous as that deed was in fact, my 
client cannot be held answerable for it. I 
assert, and I shall call witnesses to prove, that 
she was not at the time responsible for her 
actions,” 

Montacute looked up in amazement at the 
bold advocate ; some of the jury even smiled; 
but Ashton’s eyes rested on Gwendolen, who 
had not moved—who had manifested no emo- 
tion whatever at words which, indeed, as far 
as could be discovered from ker demeanour, 
she did not seem to have heard. 

‘Mr. Ashton,” said the judge, “‘ you have 
taken up avery singular line of defence. Where 
are your witnesses ?” 


“My lord, they are all in Court, and the 
first witness I shall call is the Earl of Loch- 
isla.” 

If the doors of the Court had been burst open 
and a supernatural being had suddenly appeared 
in the midst of the throng, no greater shock of 
wonderment could have struck every heart and 
palsied every tongue. 

Even the stately judge started forward on 
his seat. 

Montacute gazed in bewilderment at his 
client; but Gwendolen’s drooping head was 
bent. 

The startling announcement that made every 
pulse bound with a strange thrill of excite- 
anent fell on heedless ears. 

Lochisla rose up, yet bent down one second 
to Madge Adams, who had touched his hand, 

“Bee,” she whipered, earnestly, “she docs 
not heed. God is merciful!” 
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[AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE.] 


He pressed the kindly hand in silence, and 
went forward to his place. 

The crisis of his life had come. That mo- 
ment was to him as the ‘‘ great silence” that 
precedes the bursting of the monsoon; there 
seemed not a breath—not a stir, his heart 
scarce seemed to throb; one moment more, 
and the vivid light would leap forth and 
illumine all the years of shame and sufferin 
with the light of a heroism that a hundre 
deeds of warrior daring could not shed. One 
moment more, and eyes that were averted 
would render deepest homage, and lips that 
condemned would praise, and hands that had 
shunned his clasp would be stretched forth 
eagerly to seek it. 

But oh! the cost! the bitter, bitter cost ! 

“Lord Lochisla,’”’ said Mr. Ashton, after 
this brief pause, ‘‘ you will, I know, pardon me 
if I take youback to ground already partly 
trodden once before to-day. When you became 
engaged to Miss Stanhope, did you know any- 
thing of her family ?” 

“Of her father’s family—yes; of her 
mother’s only that her maiden name was 
Dormer, and that she came of a Northumber- 
land family. Iwas told she had died when 
Miss Stanhope was a child; her tomb is in 
the church at Thorndean.” 

“When you became acquainted with Miss 
Stanhope it was believed that she would have 
a considerable fortune, and that fortune, which, 
in point of fact, did not exist, was, by your 
desire, settled upon Miss Stanhope absolutely 
when you were engaged to her; and in addition 
to this, you settled upon her a largersum. Is 
not this 80?” 

“ Tt is.” 

“T ask these questions, niy Lord,” said Mr, 
Ashton, addressing the Bench, “ because— 
ridiculous as the charge is—you are aware—we 
are all aware—that some persons have hinted 
that Lord Lochisla’s desertion of Miss Stan- 
hope was connected with her loss of fortune ; 
and that on the wedding-day the Earl had been 
made aware of the fact that his bride was 
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portionless, and, although his own settlement 
exceeded Miss Stanhope’s supposed dowry, he 
had preferred life-long dishonour to a fortune 
which could have had no attraction for a man 
of his Means, and which he would not even 
enjoy. What his real motive was he will 
shortly tell the Court—breaking a silence of 
eleven years—breaking a vow kept at the cost 
of more than life to himself, and which would 
have been kept to the end but for the occurrence 
of one of the two events which he reserved as 
giving him the — to speak.’’ 

The suspense of that vast throng was almost 
agony ; no one even glanced at Gwendolen ; all 
eyes were bent on Lord Lochisla, all thoughts 
centred in him, 

Mr. Ashton went on,— 

‘* You have already told the Court that your 
projected marriage with Miss Stanhope was 
entirely one of affection; yet upon the very 
morning of the marriage—while your bride 
actually waited for you at the altar—you 
sent a message to her friends that you could 
not fulfil the contract,” 

“TI did.” Lowand steady the musical voice, 
but the man’s arms were folded tightly on his 
breast. His breath rose and fell in deep, heavy 


bs. 

Mr, Ashton paused—the strength for that 
final question failed him for a moment; the 
intense emotion of all present pressed upon 
him like a visible weight. He looked at the 
prisoner—she alone seemed to see, to hear, 
to feel nothing. 

He rallied, and lifted his voice, but it shook, 
and his tongue had almost faltered. 

“Lord Lochisla, will you now tell the Court 
why you so strangely refused at the last 
moment to make Miss Stanhope your wife?” 

(To be continued.) 








How to Work vp a Practicz.—A young, sur- 
geon spends his leisure hours in practising on 
the cornet, and passers-by, thinking amputa- 
tion is going on inside, are deluded as to the 
number of the man’s patients, 
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[‘‘an! MISS PENRITH ; I SOMETIMES WISH YOUR BROTHER HAD LEFT ME TO MY FATE BEFORE I SAW YOUR FACE.’’] 


NOVELETTE.] 


PENRITH OF LYNDALE. 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MAUD’S PREVISIONS. 


‘Twit never leave Lyndale so long as I live, 
never!” cries the Maud Penrith, throwing herself 
down before the fire and pillowing her head on 
the shaggy back of the old retriever who shares 
the hearthrug with her. 

‘“‘ Never is a long day, Miss Maud.” 

“Of course it is, pursie; but not a minute 
too long. I never did live anywhere else, and 
I never will.” 

** People cometimes change their minds.” 

**Some people do—we don’t. All tke Pen- 
riths are firm enough. Sometimes we are 
celled loyal, sometimes obstinate, but never 
fickle.” 

“Things change peoples lives if they don’t 
change their minds, dear,” pronounces Mrs. 
Wills, oracularly. 

“ What do you mean, nurse? What are you 
thinking of ?” asks Maud, fixing eager te:rified 
eyes on the old woman. ‘“ Herne has quite, 
quite got over his illness. You don’t think he 
is looking worse to-day?” 

The young seldom realize death till he has 
stepped within their circle. But when that 
is once broken the feeling of security is gone, 
and for a time he seems to lurk in every 
shadow. 

Maud Penrith is wearing the first mourning 
gownshecanremember. And her heart grows 
chill with sudden unreasonable fear as she 
listens to her nurse. 

“No, no, my dear; I didn’t mean that. But 
there’s other things besides illness and death. 
There’s marriage, Miss Maud.” 

‘‘Marriage?” echoed the girl, scornfully, 
*-T shall néver marry, Why shouldI? I 
would not change my name for a cc ronet—I 
would not leave my home for a palace.” 





“Tt’s home where the heart is, Miss Maud.” 

‘« And my heart is here, and always will be. 
I love every stone in the walls—every inch of 
the turf on the land. I don’t believe I coald 
breathe anywhere else. I shall be Maud Pen- 
rith of Lyndale to my dying day.” 

The old woman smiles at the girl’s vehe- 
mence, and resumes, drily,— 

“And suppose Mr, Herne was to marry, 
dear?” 

For a moment Maud’s countenance changes. 
A startled, pained expression gleams from her 
eyes, and trembles round her mouth. 

“ Why do you put such fancies in my mind, 
nurse? You are bent on frightening me. You 
have not heard anything? You don’t think— 
but how should you? Of course Herne would 
have told me first of all. Besides, whois there 
about here that he could marry?” 

‘“‘ Not just here, nor just directly, I daresay. 
But Mr. Herne will go about more by-and-by. 
And then he will see some lady he would like 
to marry. It’s only natural.” 

‘-T suppose it would be only natural,” repeats 
the girl, slowly ; ‘‘ but he must marry some one 
that I shall love almost as much as he does; 
and I shall live here with them and be Herne’s 
right hand—just as I have always been. He 
couldn’t do without me. And the people 
couldn’t do without me, nor the horses, nor 
the dogs—could you, Bruno? Why, nurse, 
what a Wigked, unnatural old woman you must 
be to hint at such a thing!” 

Mrs. Wills smiles ani shakes her head, and 
then her attention is engrossed by the heel of 
the stocking she is knitting, while Maud re- 
sumes her intent gaze into the glowing embers, 
and her day-dream of the long, useful, happy 
life she and Herne are to lead amongst their 
own people—till a knock at the door makes her 
spring to her feet, as the old butler peers dubi- 
ously into the semi-darknees, 

‘“‘TIgs Miss Maud here, Mrs. Wills? Master 
wishes to speak to her. He is in the library.” 

‘There, nurse,’’ Maud cries, triumphantly, 
“did not I tell you sro? Herne can’t do with- 





out me for an hour. How do you suppose ke 
could do without me all his life?” 

And down from the old nursery she flies, 
with a step that has begun to recover its light- 
ness after long months of intense anxiety and 
then of bitter grief, during which she moved 
slowly and sadly about the house, thinking 
only of her father. 

The library is but partly lit up, but to 
Maud, fresh from the twilight dimness of the 
nursery, it looks brilliant; and she shades her 
dazzled eyes with one hand, as she says 
gaily,— 

‘“‘Here Iam, Herne. I’m so glad you sent 
for me. Did you find sorting those old papers 
dull work alone, dear boy?” 

But while she is speaking her brother lifts 
his head and turns towards her, and the girlish 
merriment dies on her lips. 

“Oh, Herne, what can have happened?” 
she asks in a breathless whisper, approaching 
him and laying her hand timidly on his arm, 
* you look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Her brother does not answer her imme- 
diately. He puts her gently into an armchair 
—their father’s special chair, as Maud remem- 
bers, with a pang—and stands beside her, with 
his hand on hers; and Maud, with a caressing 
movement, lays her cheek on it. 

The brother and sister resemble each other 
much, yet differ more. Both have tall, grace- 
ful figures, but the slightness of the girl takes 
nothing from her activity and vigour, whilst 
that of the young man seems to betray consti- 
tutional languor. Both have refined features, 
dark blue eyes deeply set under well-defined 
eyebrows, and wavy hair, But Maud’s cheek 
is rounded by health, whilst Herne’s pale face 
is severely thin. Both show their race in the 
curve of the lip and the carriage of the head, 
but Maud’s look is bright and spirited, whilst 
her brother’s, at all times thoughtful, has now 
deepened into gloom. At last he rouses him- 
self to answer her, 

‘‘T have had agreater shock than seeing any 
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ghost could give me, Maud. I don’t think it 
would be a kindne:s to beat about the bush——” 

‘*No, no—tell me at once, whatever it is.” 

‘* We'l—I have discovered that we may soon 
be beggars, because we are now what is worse 
—usurpers.” 

Fora moment Maud looked at him in astonish- 
ment, too great for words, She would as soon 
have expected the solid earth to give way be- 
neath her feet, as such @ speech to pass his 
lips. 

‘“‘ Herne, it is ineredible. Weare Penriths! 
You must have lost your senses,” 

“T-wish I had, Mawd—for there you, at all 
events, would be ssf It wasthe first shock 
of this knowledge qnite as mush as the 
anxiety about our poor father which 
my illness. Themafter I began to get better, 
it was long before I could summon courage to 
face the thimg. And Pwould not distarb you 
by any hintof coming'trowbdis till I had made 
investigatiows, which alll goto confirm it.” 

Then for afew sesonds there is silence— 
silence which seems tolast for hours, but which 
Maud dares mot break. Itis the first time im 
her young life that she has felt tle formiess, 
vague, sickening dread which parches the 
throat and chokes the voice. 

“T cannot talk of it yet, even to 1” ex- 
claims Herne, at last “Read t letter, 
a, think you will anderstand it.” And 

8S away to the mantelpiecs and hides 
his face in his folded arms. 

It is w lawyer's letter be Has in his 
sister’s hands, and for seme time eannot 
disentangle any meaning from its wordy 
intricacies. But at length she utters am ex 
clamation of dismay,— 

‘*Ob, Herne! Can it be true?” 

*T fear so.” 

* What are we todo?” 

“Give up everything, of course. I have sent 
for Burnett—he knows more of our family his- 
tory than I.” 

“Had you ever the faintest idea of such a 
thing?” 

“Not till I began to examine my father’s 
papers. It is a crushing blow.” 

‘“* My dearest Herne!” cries Maud, going to 
his side, and throwing her arms round bim, 
“‘i¢ may be all quite false, and even if we have 
lost everything else, we still have each other, 
end we are young and strong—we shall find 
plenty of ways of getting on. I would do any- 
thivg—anything in the world for you!” 

“My poor child! You little know what you 
are talkiog about. What could you do? OrlI 
either, for that matter! I¢ will be ruin, I tell 
you.” 

Maud is silent. She cannot ehut her eyes to 
the extent of the threatened misfortune. Her 
old nurse told her that home was where the 
heart was, and how could they ever tear their 
hearts from Lyndale. 

Nothivg more is said till the entrance of the 
lawyer, whom Herne, after a struggle with 
himself, greets quietly. 

“ Did you ever hear that my grandfather had 
a brother?” he asks, when. Mr. Burnett is 
seated. 

“To be sure I did ; he was killed in a skating 
accident, and your grandfather succeeded to the 
estate.” 

“ Yes, I[know—that was Huntley, the eldest 
son. My grandfather was the third son, it 
appears. I am speaking of the second son,” 


‘“*T have certaidly seen his name on your 
genealogical tree,” says Mr. Burnett, after a 
pause, “I always understood that he was wild 
and reckless, squandered his money, emigrated, 
and died abroad.” 

“Then there really was sach a person? I 
did not know it.” 

“Well, you see, he was not much talked 
about. Not considered exactly a credit to the 
family.” 

“Tt would appear, however, that he married, 
and has le't descendants.”’ 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed the startled law- 
yer, “are you sure of that? And do you rea- 
lize what it would involve?” 





“There seems little room for doubt, 
do you think of that letter?” 

Mr. Burnett gives a troubled glance at Mand, 
who, whi‘e and still as marble, listens intently 
to every word. 

“You can speak freely before my sister,’ 
says Herne, answering the look, and he moves 
to Mand’s side and leans on the back of her 
chair, while the lawy r deliberately reads the 
letter twice. 8 

“Té is @ curious affair,” he says at last, ‘a 
very curious affair. Did you happen to recog- 
nize the writer’s name? I daresay not. But 
it is very familiar to me. Several years ago 
he was a junior clerk in our office, where, I am 
sorry to say, he must have learnt enough of 
= family. affairs to give you this annoyance. 

went to Canada as soon as he washis own 
master, and mo doubt figures as a great English 

“ L bad entirely forgotten him,” says Herne, 

. “Bat the question is whether his 


What 


is trae.” ~ 
“ isely,” agrees ett. ‘‘ But 
don’t. you see what the ‘is driving at? 
Somehow or other be has, or he has, 


dear sir, he might have replied if only 
Hallett do his worst, You have not 
come om any memorandum of such an an- 
sewer?” 

“‘None whatever. Besides, my father must 
have reseived this-lettervery shortly before his 
iliness—his last ifiness.” 

“True; aud that was nearly a year ago. 
And, receiving no answer, Haliett would pro- 
bably go ’’—the lawyer ehecks himself, looking 
much disturbed. 

‘‘ Then, I may presume,” says Herne, “ that 
it is, to say the least of it, possible that neitber 
my father nor I had any right here, and the 
sooner the real owner takes possession the 
better.” 

“ Gently—gently, my dear sir; assume no- 
thing. It is for the claimant, if there be one, 
and as yet we bave only the statement of an 
interested third party, to prove his right, and 
after such a lapse of time I imagine it would be 
difficult.” 

“Do you also imagine,” interrupts Herne, 
with excitement, “that I shall remain pas- 
sively here, waiting to be turned out? 0; 
indeed! Nor will I stoop to any correspon- 
dence with this Hallett. I shall go and look 
into the facts myself.” . 

* Prepared to throw away this fine pr perly 
on any one claiming to be your distant 
cousin 7” 

“ Prepared,” says Herne, more quietly, “to 
resign it to any one who can prove that he has 
a better right to it than I,” 

Maud puts her hand up to her brother, and 
murmurs a word of fond approval. 

The old lawyer, who has known and loved 
them all their lives, walks up and down the 
room. 

“ Look here, Mr. Penrith,” he says presently, 
“you are an excellent young man, but, pardon 
me, you know little of the world, and care 
nothing for your own interests, If you move 
in the matter alone you may be victimized by 
a conspiracy. Wait till I can put my business 
in such a train that it may be ieft, and I will go 
with you, and see that even if you are beaten 
you are not cheated. A month or two more 
can matter] little. Agree to this for your 
sister’s sake, if not for your own. You have 
no particular'wish to hand over her birthright 
to a fellow who may be——” 

“Who may easily be a better fellow than I,” 
interposes Herne, with a forced smile. 

But he yields. He cannot gainsay the valu- 
able help Mr. Burnett may give in his painful 
inquiries, So there is nothing for the brother 
and sister to do at present but the hardest 
thing of all at their age—to wait. 








CHAPTER IX. 
HERNE CONFESSES. 


Lynpatz, 80 beloved ky the brother and sister 
whose birthplace it was, is not a handsome 
building by any means, but it looks like a home. 
Its old grey towers owe all their picturesquene s 
to the ample mant!e of ivy with which they are 
draped, and all their interest to the memories 
of the many generations of Penriths they have 
sheltered. Its rooms are large and well pro- 
portioned, lined with old portraits, and filled 
with furniture so old—and also so costly and 
well preserved—as to be quite in fashion a. 

The grounds are extensive but they in 
little beauty st thissenson when en anusuat!ly 
stormy autumn has stripped! them’ cf every 
trace of verdure except what is regarded by 
turf and evergre@mm ¥ 

The situation of ‘is wild and lone'y, 
and Herneand whose mother died when 
they were eee never re- 
covered any ter society, have no 
intimate friends among their few neighbours. 
et te on and sister have always 
been to each other. Even school 
and oollere, which brough® more variety into 
the Woy’s life, never weakened this close 
alliance. 


All that Maud knew of the outer world, with 
its dimbitions end interests, she learnt from 
Herne—and yo men are as fond of teach- 
ivg as girls are of learning. On the other hand, 
Maud represented home to her brother, giving 
him, besides her bright companionship, the 
watchful tenderness with which sisters often 
try to-fill the place of a lost mother. 

Nothing has ever me between them yet— 
no rivalry, no misunderstanding, no divided 
interest. And bitterly though Maud dreads 
leaving her old home, no future can look 
utterly dark to her in which her brother has 
passed. She suffers most from seeing his 
suffering. If he would only confide in her— 
talk of their futurea—form some idea of how to 
face it, Maud would be so relieved. But he 
spends his days in long objectless walks aud 
rides over miles of desolate country, his even- 
ings in silent reverie. 

“ Herne,” Maud begins, one wild morning 
when the weather is teo temp2stuous even for 
him to brave, and she has sat watching ths 
weary figure motionless in an armchair, and 
listening to the beating of rain against the 
windows till she can endure it no longer, 
“ Herne, do let us speak of our trouble; it will 
be easier totbear. Don’t give way so utterly. 
Our home is as dear to me as it can be to you, 
and I know there may be great hard:zhips 
coming upon us. But after all, the house and 
the fortune are not everything. The fature 
may have some good in store for us that we 
foresee as little as we foresaw the evil which 
we are now dreading.” 

“The fature!” repeats Herne, with mourn- 
ful bitterness. ‘‘I have no future now, my 
child. ButI was not thinking of that. I was 
thinking of the past ?” 

* The past?” 

“Yes; you didnot know I had any past, 
except childhood, did you? Maud, you little 
dream how much I shall lose with this change 
of fortune. I could not talk or even think of 
my own hopes and prospects by our poor 
father’s deathbed. Then came the firs’ dir - 
mering of the truth, when I looked over his 
papers, then my own lorg illness. And now 
everything is being snatched from me.” 

‘*T had, indeed, little idea that yon had 
other troubles kept from me!” says Maud, 
looking at her brother with pained surprise. 

‘* But these concern myself alone, at least—” 

“ How could that be? What concerns you 
must concern me also. Tell me all now, or I 
shall not know a moment’s peace—I shall 
imagine all sorts-of horrors ” 

‘‘ T suppose now I have told ycu anything I 
had better tell you everything,” answers Herne, 
yielding with a sigh to the relief of speech 
hen the i¢e is once broken, ‘‘ You know that 


when you telegraphed for me to come home 
was staying at the Hodtel Crivecoour, with 
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Farrant Copley. Well, amovg the people in 
the H6tel there was a girl 4 

Maud can hardly repress a little cry of dis- 
may. But she stitles the exclamation lest she 
should hear no more. 

** Maud, she was the most exquisite creature 
Lever saw. Firefly they called her, and she 
was just as bright and glowing as a firefly. 
The evening that we arrived we happened to 
overhear her saying that she would never 
matry a rich man,and talking with just the 
self-sacrificing fervour I always fancied a real 
woman, unspotted by the world, ought to 
feel. Farrant said I had found my ideal, and 
chance put it into our power to test her sin- 
cerity— happy young fools that we were |—by a 
sort of Midsummer Night’s Dream confusion of 
our identity, We little thought of all it would 
lead to—it was ‘ Love in Idleness,’ indeed ! ’’ 

Herne’ Penrith pauses, his voice and face 
softened by regretful tenderness... In memory 
he is again living through those fleeting hours. 

‘¢ Please go on,’’ entreats Maud, in a tone 
of concentrated pain her brother is too eelf- 
engrossed to notice, 

“ Well, Firefly was with her aunt, a Mrs, 
Ligonier, who, strangely enough, had been a 
schoolfellow of our mother's. She was struck 
by my name when we were announced, but 
pitched upon Farrant Copley as being me, be- 
cause of the suppored family likeness in his 
dark face to her friend—({we are notin the least 
like our mother, you know—we are like the 
fair Penriths)—and we did not undeceive her. 
So I won my darling’s warm romantic heart—I 
know I won hers, as surely as I know that Llost 
my own, though no formal explanation ever took 
place between us. She thought me a poor 
arbist, and I trusted to be able to make her for- 
give me for being rich, and intended the very 
day on which your telegram arrived to tell 
her all.’’ 

** And have you never written to her?”’ 

“How could I? Was it a time for love- 
letters? And then, when I had begun to think 
of the future, came: the shock of finding that 
I should, in all probability, be penniless.” 

‘“‘ But, Herne, if she loved you ”’—poor Maud ! 
how hard it is.to her to think of anyone but 
herself having a right to love her brother !— 
“if she loved you, believing you to be a poor 
man, she will not be so inconsistent as to throw 
you over because you real/y are one.” 

“But how can Lask for her love now? What 
would her people say? She is very rich. 
Would not they naturally think I was trying tu 
mend my broken fortunes with ber money ? 
If I were even tlie artist she supposed me—if 
I had any career—any prospect—before me, I 
might dare to appeal to her generous nature 
against the nataral opposition of her friends. 
But I canuot be a helpless pensioner on her 
bounty. Now you see, Maud, why the blow 
has been so overwhelming.” 

Yes, Maud sees; and she is sorry for him, 
Bet in those first moments of insight it must 
= that she is yet more ‘sorry for her- 
self.” 

Like Herne, she has now lost everything. 
The love and confidence, armed with which 
= could defy any external Loss, all have failed 

cr. 

She can never again be the first object with 
Herne, as he has always been with her. The 
visions: which im her untried buoyancy and 
energy she had begun to form, of working 
together and nraking a little home where they 
may grow content and peaceful, are swept 
away. 

How can Herne ever be content with any 
success they are likely to attain? Henceforth 
he will have griefs which Maud:is powerless to 
console, just as he has had joys in which she 
took no part. 

Slowly, sadiy, she goes up to her own room, 
and stands at the win low, seeing little of the 
driving clouds on which her eyes are fixed till 
the worst violence of the storm has abated. 

Then she thioks she will go out; it will bea 
relief to be moving, to get away from tbe load 
of pain and fear which oppr-sses her, if only 





, 





by tiring herself so much that she wiil cease to 
think of it, 

She is soon on her way to visit one or two 
poor pensioners in the village, thinking sadly 
as she goes how few more opportunities she 
may have of helping them. 

Oncs amongst the cottagera she finds it 
difficalt to get away again. 

Most of them have known her from child- 
hood, and all are eager for a word with the 
bright girl whose pleasant manner has done 
= as much to make her popular as her open 
hand. 

The early autumn twilight is gathering in 
when at last she turns homewards, and she 
starts violently as a hasty step is heard in pur- 
suit, and a detaining hand is laid on her 
shoulder. 

‘*Exeuse me, Miss Penrith,’ gasps a well- 
known voice, “ but you walk so fast that you 
don’t leave me breath enough to follow and 


speak too! and I particularly want a word with | 


»” 


you. 

“ Ags many as you please, Dr. Woo3,” replies 
the girl, heartily. 

**T wantto ask you to look after that brother 
of yours a little. He is overdoing it with exer- 
cise. I meet him wherever I go—at all distances 
and in all weathers. I know you are not one of 


those hysterical girls who fancy they can make | 


up in nerves for their want of common-sense, 


so you will not be frightened if I remind you | 


that over-exertion is the worst thing in the 
world for your brother’s constitution.” 


to discredit the doctor’s eulogium, “ that Herne 
has the same complaint as my father?” 

‘Not the active disease, but the tend-ncy 
strongly pronounced. Now you haven’ta trace 


and you must persuade your brother to take 
more care of himself—a promising young man 
like that, with such a career before him.” 

At these words, which sound like a 
mockery of the hidden trouble weighing on 
Maud, her forced composure gives way, and she 
bursts into tears. 

“‘ My dear Miss Maud,” exclaims the doctor, 
in alarm, “I did not intend to frighten you. 
You must not suppose your brother is in avy 
immediate danger. I wish I had cautioned 
bim; only sometimes one does the very mis- 
chief one wants to prevent.’ 

“It was not what you said that made me so 
foolish, Dr. Wood,’’ Maud auswers, as soon as 
she can speak. ‘‘At least, it was not only that. 
It just added a little more anxiety to a great 
load I have to bear at present. Ican’texp!ain 
myself now,I can only ask you to forgive me. 
I am grateful for your warning.” 

And shaking hands with her old friend, 
Maud qnickens her pace to avoid the storm 
which has gathered again more heavily tuan 
before. 

With acute anxiety she finds that Herre, 
who left the house before she did, has not re- 
turned, By this time rain is falling in blind- 
ing sheets accompanied by the crash of distant 
thunder. 

Maud leaves untasted the tea which is 
brought to her, refuses lights, and moves rest- 
lessly from one window of the long drawing- 
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“Oh, thank God, thank God, you sre safe!” 
cries his sister, springing towards him. “I 
thought—I feared that was you. -Bot what is 
this, Herne?” as he presses into the lighted 
hall. “You are soaked with wet, and your 
head is bleeding!” 

“Tt is nothing, Maud. I fished a manoutof 
the mill-stream, and strack my forehead against 
the root of a tree on the bank, I shall be all 
rigbt. in a few minutes, but I fear this poor 
fellow will not. Send for nurse, will you, and 
have him taken to a room with a fire in it. Let 
one of the men put Black Douglas in the dog- 
cart and feteh Dr. Wood at once.” 

It is long sincg Maud has seen her brother so 
animated, so interested, so much like himeelf. 
But when the doctor arrives he shakes his 
head at Herne, and orders him to bed before 
he will even look at his other patient. 











CHAPTER X. 
ATHALIE. 

Anp now, for a long time, the past and the 
future trouble Maud no more. The abzorbing 
anxieties of the present bavish both. Every 
thought of ber mind is concentrated on the 
struggle between life and death, every momen’ 
of her time divided between two sick rooms. 

Both Herne and the stranger whom he saved 


| from drowning are seriously ill. 


The stranger's life is in the greatest peril at 


| first from an attack of brain fever which fol- 
| lowed the shock and exhaustion of his struggle 
‘*Do you mean,” asks Maud, trying hard not | 


in the water; but his vigorous constitution 


| rallies quickly, and when once ont of danger, 


his progress is rapid. 
Herne, on the other hand, though he escaped 


need | fever, and seems not to have run avy great 
of it, your constitu'ion is tlat of your mother’s | 
family, but all the Penriths have weak hearts, | 


risk, grows weaker and weaker, has long days 
of prostration almost amounting to insensi- 
bility, and suffers constantly from the pain iz 
his side, which makes Dr. Weod lock so grave. 

Maud and Mrs, Wills, with occasional help 
from the other servants, take entire charge of 
the two invalids, 

Sometimes Herne is able to in‘erest himself 
languidly in a book, or will ask to be left alone, 
and thep, if the stranger is sleeping or uncon- 
scious, Maud takes up her post by his side and 
sends her old nurse away for a rest or @ little 
air. 

Thus by degrees a new element is introduced 
in Maud’s life—a second change steals over it. 


She, like Herne, begins to realize that there 


may be interests beyond the charmed circle of 
home—people” who, though not Penriths, ex- 
cite sympathy, compassion, and other vagne 
yet pleasant feelings, which Mauid’s completa 


| seclusion has bitherto given her small oppor- 


room to the other, vainly trying to penetiate * 


the darkness of night and storm. 


Every kind of fear—every wild conjecture 


fills ber excited fancy, and che is on the point 
of ordering all the men servaais t» goin search 
of their master, when sbe hears ihe tramp of 
slow and heavy steps up the avenue, and 
rusbes into the hail, filled with sickening dred 
for Herne, just iu time to mest a group which 
turns her vague fear into wildest horror. 

Four men from tbe mill are cairying on a 
rude stretcher a motionless figure. The face 
is covered, and water is streaming from the 
saturated clutbes. 

Maud cannot stir, cannot speak. She is 
gazing fixedly at the covered face, not daring 
to move a fold of the cloth, not able to ask a 
question—when the door again opens, and 
iierne himself stunds on the threshold. 


; tunity of experiencing. 


As she sits—sometimes for a couple of hours 
together—watching the bed on which her 
charge lies sleeping, or in a stupor more pro- 
found than sleep, Maud speculates much on 
the past, the future, the character of this 
stranger, thrown helpless on her hands. 

He cannot have known serious troutle yet, 
she thinks, looking on his face, handsome in 
feature, and with a certain character of power 
and energy which not even illness cam oblite- 
rate. 

There are no lines here, such as care a 
suspen:e are gravivg on Herne’s more delica e 


| face, 


What will this unknown, whose brief visit 
to their neighbourhood may prove to have cost 
them so dear, do with the life which Herne 
has been the human means of giving back to 
him, perhaps at the cost of his own? 

As the last fear crosses Maud’s mind, a tear 
she cannot repress drops on the stranger's 
hands, extended list'essly on the counterpane, 
and Maud draws back behind tke curtains, 
fearing discovery, but he only moans a little, 
murmuring a name which sounds like ‘‘ Atha- 

Athalie, His wife, his sister, his sweetheart ? 
That one word sets Maud’s mind following a 
very long train of conjectures. There may be 
many persons waiting with the keenest anxiety 
for news of this wanderer. 
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Mand wonders whether they will hear of 
the accident—the rescue. It was not very 
likely, for he must have come from a long dis- 
tance, and be quite a stranger here, or he would 
never have attempted to ford the mill stream 
at the most dangerous point, and after heavy 
rains. 

Poor people! How glad they will be to have 
him safe back agaip. 

As time passes, and the stranger slowly ap- 
proaches convalescence, Maud’s visits to his 
room become fewer and more brief, and at last 
cease altogether. She contents herself with 
hearing from Mrs. Wills that be begins to sit 
up a little, next to get up for an hour or so, 
then to move into the adjoining dressing-room 
when up; and Maud has that apartment 
made as comfortab’e as a titting-room as its 
size will allow, and well supplied with flowers 
and literature. 

One day when Herne, who also is mending a 
little, bas fallen into a sounder sleep than 
usual, Mrs. Wills appears at the door of his 
room, and mysteriously beckons Mand into 
the passage. There she explains hereelf. 

“ Miss Maud, my dear, that young gentleman 
is fretting himself as ill as ever again because 
he can’t write alittle. I told him he had no 
business to think of it, with his arm and hand 
so bad, but I'm sure he’s asked me twenty 
times for a pen and ink, and, of course, when 
he got them he couldn’t use them. To-day he’s 
been trying with his left hand, and working 
himself into a regular fever because he couldn’t 
geton. So-at last I said I'd ask vou to do it 
for him, and if you don’t mind I'll stay with 
Mr. Herne while you are gone.” 

Maude cannot refuse. But she complies 
with a feeling of timidity perplexing to her- 
self; and the bright colour, which grief and 
watching have lately banished, returns to her 
cheeks when she enters the room, 

“Pray do not move,” she says, gently, as 
the invalid starts from hischair. “I hear you 
are anxious to send a letter, and I have come 
to write it for you, if you will allow me.” 

“ How very kind of you! But it is only one 
of a long series of kindnesses. I am sure I 
have to thank you for all the things which 
have made my convalescence so pleasant ” —he 
glances at the flowers and books beside him— 
“and I have to thank your brother for life 
itself. I deeply regret that his humanity 
should have cost him so much.” 

“*T am sure he does not regret it,” answers 
Maud, with an involuntary sigh, as she thinks 
how great a contrast there is between the two 
young men. 

The stranger, though his voice and attitude 
still tear traces of severe illness, has eager 
animation sparkling in his glance and breaking 
through the lassitude left by fever. 

His manner and speech are rather more 
ornate than those of the average Englishman, 
but his accent is faultless. 

He puzzles Maud a little, and interests her 
very much, 

Arranging writing materials on the table 
before her, she takes a pen, and waits, as it 
seems to her, a very long time. Looking up to 
discover the reason of this delay, she finds the 
invalid’s soft yet penetrating gaze fixed on her 
face, as though it were the one thing in the 
world worth contemplating. 

‘*You are my guardian angel,’’ he says, as 
quietly as though he were speaking to himself. 
*‘No, I am not baving a relapse into deli- 
rium,” he continues, laughing, as he sees 
Maud’s look of alarm, “I was wondering 
what made your face so familiar to me, and 
then I suddenly remembered that my illness 
was haunted by dreams of my guardian angel 
watching over me, and I knew that she had 
your features.” 

Maud does not think it necessary to explain 
that the vision was probably her actual self, 
reen in the half consciousness of illness. She 
only rearranges her writing case, and says, 
with a praiseworthy assumption of cool gray- 

ity,— 

“‘T have written the date.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” he answers, recalling 





his wandering thoughts with a sigh, ‘“ Then 
we will begin. 
‘My dear Uncle,’ ” 

Then there is another long pause. It would 
seem that this letter which he was so extremely 
anxious to send is very difficult to dictate. 

“T am ashamed to keep you waiting in this 
way,’ he resumes, with a glance at Maud, half 
playful, half deprecating. ‘‘ You see I am not 
accustomed to such a secretary, but I will try 
to get on :— 


‘My dear Uncle,— 

‘I hope my silence has not greatly 
exasperated you. Trying toforda mill-stream 
in a thunderstorm, I got into the water at the 
wrong point; managed to scramble off my 
horse, which swam ashore, but should certainly 
never have got out again myself had it not 
been for the gallant efforts of my host, who 
not only saved my life at a heavy cost to his 
own health, but brought me here to be refitted 
for active service. I am nearly right again, 
but I fear I cannot say as much for him.’ 

“You see, Miss Penrith,” he says, pausing 
again, “ I am obliged to make as light of the 
matter as I can to them. Pray do not ima- 
gine that for my own part I underrate any- 
thing that has been done for me,” 

“Them,” ponders Mand, ‘‘I wonder who 
they are!” 

‘«* Do not dream,’ he goes on dictating, ‘‘ under- 
line that, please, and make it very emphatic— 
‘do not dream of coming to look after.me. I 
assure you I am all but well now, as I shall 
soon convince you in person. 
‘ Yours truly, 
‘C. P. Huntiey.’” 


“Ts that all?” asks Maud, looking up. 

‘* No, not quite,” he replies, with some em- 
barrassment. Then, apparently making a 
tremendous effort, he resumes, ‘‘ Please add— 
‘I hope Athalie is well. Don’t let her alarm 
herself about me,’” 

“Oh,” thinks Maud, ‘‘they say the post- 
script is always the most important part of a 
lady’s letter. I wonder whether that applies 
to a gentleman’s letter also?” 

Then she says, closing her writing-case,— 

“I hope you will not hesitate to tell me if 
there is anything else you want.” 

“ Nothing — nothing at all,” replies Mr. 
Huntley, opening the door towards which she 
turns, “ except—if it is not asking too great a 
boon— except that you will sometimes allow 
me to gee you.” 

Maud@’s sole answer is the stateliest and 
slightest bow, which may be either negative 
or affirmative, as her new acquaintance 
chooses to interpret it. 

* . * . * 

Next day there is one of those sudden and 
brief returns of light ard warmth which some- 
times makes us compare our late autumns to 
the “ Indian summers,”’ 

With Dr, Wood’s sanction, and aided by a 
stout stick, Mr. Huntley creeps out to the 
terrace, and suns himself iu the glowing 
atmosphere. 

Maud, standing behind the curtains of the 
open French window iu her morning-room, 
watches his feeble attempts at taking exercise, 
much like those of a child learning to walk, 
and thinks how vigorous and graceful his 
figure must be when he has it fully under 
control. 

Presently, standing incautiously near the 
edge of a flight of steps, and thowing his head 
back to get a bettsr view of the house, his foot 
slips, his stick flies from his nervous grasp, 
and he would inevitably follow-it to the turf 
below, but that Maud springs to his side, and 
her firm young arm draws him back to safety. 

“You see you are really fated to be my 
guardian angel,” he says, sitting down for a 
moment on the low parapet. ‘‘ What would 
have happened to me if you bad not been 
near ?” 

“A most undesirable fall on that wet grass,” 
answers Maud. 

‘¢ Add also, a most humiliating one. What 
an absurd figure I must te crawling about 


here. What a strange sensaticn it is to be so 
helplessly weak,” 

“TI fear you will not get stronger very soon 
if you are left to yourself. Do you know I 
think you are very rash, trying to do far. too 
much.” 

““T want to get strong enough to go away,” 
he answers, with a sigh. 

* Back to Athalie, I suppose,” Maud says to 
herself. Then aloud, s‘ No doubt you find your 
imprisonment very tedious.” . 

“It is not that, I assure you, Miss Penrith,” 
he exclaims eagerly. “I could be only weil 
content with such imprisonment for life if— 
if—” he checks himself, resuming pregently 
in another tone,— 

‘*But apart from my wish to be able to 
travel—and I am taxing your and your 
brother’s hospitality most nnreasonably—I 
wanted to see something of the house. It is 
a most interesting place.” 

‘Do you really think so,” asks Maud, with 
eyes of wonder. “ Few strangers see anything 
attractive in it, Of course it is interesting to 
us, who were born, and hoped to die, here.” 

* You and your brother must be very fond of 
it—a home, and an ancestral home.” 

“Fond!” repeats Maud, resting one pretty 
hand against the gnarled and rugged stems 


| clinging so closely to the old wall beside her, 


“T think every fibre of our hearts has grown 
to it, just as the fibres of this ivy penetrate 
the mortar and cling to the stones. Don’t think 
me childish for speaking so warmly.” 

“ Childish—nothing you could do or say 
would make me think you childish, much 
less an enthusiasm with which I sympathize 
so strongly.” 

‘If you really care so much about the place, 
and are sure that I shall not bore you with 
dead and gone Penriths, I will take you into 
the portrait gallery to-morrow, and introduce 
you to those ancestors you mentioned just 
now.’ 

“There is nothing—nothing in this world, 
that would interest me so much,” he answers, 
warmly. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A STRANGE MEETING. 

Mavp and her patient have made their 
leisurely inspection of the pictures, accom- 
panied by biographical notes on the originals 
supplied by Miss Penrith, who is, her auditor 
assures her, a walking family history. 

They have been often interrapted, for 
nothing in the house, villdge, or estate seems 
to go right without frequent appeals to Maud, 
who is the emer s o9 of every undertaking. 

The rector sends her messages about the 
very small boys who form the choir, and are 
trained by her; the mistress of the village 
school requires her advice; Dr. Wood petitions 


on behalf of an old invalid labourer; the 


housekeeper comes with a low curtsey and 
mysterious whisper; the poultry woman sends 
inquiries touching the fate of some favourite 
chickens ; the old groom has perplexities about 
horses and dogs which Mr. Herne cannot be 
induced to unriddle. 

If these applicants disturb Mr. Huntley’s 
study of the pictures, they increase his 
materials for pursuing another, and perhaps 
more interesting study—that of Maud her- 
self. ! 

Her ready wit, her unfailing sympathy, her 
prompt intelligence, her sweet, unselfish 
temper are unconsciously revealed fo him, 
both in what she does and in what others 
are clearly accustomed to expect from her. 

“Why do you look at me with so much 
‘ speculation in your eye,’” she inquires, laugh- 
ing and blushing, when they are again alone. 

“I was wondering where, how, and why 
you bad acquired such a vast and various 
amount of information-—-quite astonishing, at 
your age.” 

“T learnt the little I know here by living 
the home life of a country girl. I am deplorably 





deficient in most of the things women care 
| aboat nowadays, and should be plucked dis- 
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gracefully at Girton. I have had to study 
men and women far more than books. My 
mother died when I was a baby, and my father 
was 89 averse to exertion that I had to learn 
how to take on myself many of the things 
they would otherwise have done while Herne 
was at school and college.” 

*« And now, how could Lyndale possibly get 
ou without you?” 

“ That is what I used to think myself,” says 
the girl, sadly. ‘‘ Yes; I was vain enough to 
think it. But it seems probable that Lyndale 
will have to make the attempt.” She turns 
away to hide tears that she cannot repress, 
and presently says, quite cheerfully, ‘‘ There 
is Mrs. Wills looking for you. You make your 
appearance at dinner to-night, you know, and 
I am sure she thinks you ought to be resting 
now.” 

A few hours later they all assemble in the 
drawing-room, for Herne also is able to dress 
and leave his room—and a very picturesque 
group they make. 

Maud’s deep mourning is, of course, un- 
changed, but she wears some white flowers in 
her hair and dress, and both are arranged 
more becomingly than she would have cared 
to take the trouble of arranging them a little 
while ago. 

Mr. Huntley, thongh he still keeps his arm 
in a sling, has the light of returning health 
in his dark eyes, and its energy in his spirited 
bearing. 

Herne is extended on a sofa at a short dis- 


tance, his pale face and deep blue eyes almost ; 


feminine in their beauty. 

‘*No,” says the visitor, in reply toa question 
over which Mand has often meditated, and 
which she has at last found courage to ask -- 
“no, I suppose I must not call myself English. 
My father, Miss Penrith, was a Canadian, my 
mother a South American. I was born at 
Santa Fé, under the roof cf a Scottish uncle— 
the husband of my mother’s sister. I can 


hardly venture to call myself English, can I? , 


Though I wish to do so with an intensity which 
you, who have been unquestionably English all 
your life,can hardly comprehend.” 

‘* Why not ?” asks Maud, looking up at the 
speaker from her low chair on the other side of 
the fireplace. “ Why should you think me so 
unpatriotic ?”’ 

** Oh, Ido not think you so at all. But no 
one ever realises the full value of a thing unless 
he wants it and cannot get it, or unless he has 
it and fears to lose it. Our inalienable posses- 
sions are never quite appreciated.” 

‘*That is horribly true,” mutters Herne. 
The stranger's chance hit bad gone home to his 
tenderest point, Rising abruptly, he walks to 
the other end of the room, and draws aside the 
curtain from a window out of which it is cer- 
tain that he can see nothing. 

“You must excuse my brother’s odd 
manner,” observes Maud in a low tone. “He 
has great trouble on his mind which makes him 
unlike himself.” 

“Has he? I am sorry. What a world it 
is! Everyone has something on his mind, I 
think. I assure you, Miss Penrith, I have a 
mountain load on mine.” 

* Indeed,” says Maud, with a smile, half 
arch, halé shy. 
pected it.” 

‘‘T am glad of it; and I hope to Heaven 
you may never, never know what it is.” 

“Why ?” whispers the startled girl. 

“T cannot tell you. But do you believe, 
Maud, that I would ratver die fifty deaths 
than add a feather’s weight to any trouble of 
yours or your brother’s—your brother, who 
saved my life !” 

Her heart is beating at the sound of her own 
name in his voice; but she manages to give 
one swift, questioning glance at his face, and, 
after what she reads there, says earnestly,— 

“TI do believe it.” 

“Thank you. Ah, Miss Penrith, I some- 
times wish your brother had left me to my 
fate before I ever saw your face.” 

There is a depth of passionate tenderness in 
his low tone and earnest gaze, before which 


“T should never have sus- , 








Mand’s blue eyes droop till they are hidden by 
their dark lashes; and the feather fan she has 
been holding to screen her face from the fire is 
turned to hide a richer flush than the fire has 
ever ca!led up. 

“T wonder what his mountain load of 
trouble can be?” she meditates. “Is it—is 
it Athalie?” 

Herne has slowly returned to his sofa, and 
the couple by the fire are silent. But it is the 
expressive silence, charged with feeling, which 
is often sweeter than speech. Such moments 
are always short. Maud is told that she is 
wanted in the study. 

“A lady and gentleman have just arrived, 
ma’am,” says old Frost, when he has closed 
the drawing-room door behind his mistress. 
“They are friends of Mr. Huatley’s, bat I 
wasn't to mention them before him till they 
knew exactly how he was.” 

Athalie/ For a moment Mand’s heart seems 
to stand still. She longs to say, ‘‘I will not 
see them,” and rash to her own room to hide 
the tumult of her conflicting feelivgs. But 
she is brave, and she has not the faintest in- 
tention of giving way, however much she ma/ 
long to do so, In the few seconds which pass 
before Frost throws open the study door her 
composure is entirely restored. 

A gentleman, middle-aged, stout, with an 
air of rather ponderous gravity, and a shrewd, 
kindly face, stands on the hearth-rug—a lady 
by his side. 

Isitalady? A living woman, or a tropical 
bird or flower? Practical and sedate though 
Maud generally is, this fanciful question 
flashes across her mind as she looks at the 
bright, girlish creature, small and slight, but 
instinct with arden’ life, like a butterfly 
spreading its wings for flight, or a flower 
opening to the sun. 

She has thrown asile her heavy fur cloak, 
and her white fingers, lightly clasped together 
and sparkling with gems; her rich hued velvet 
dress and haf, her brilliant eyes, and mouth 
like a crimson rosebud, all gleam in the lamp- 
light and firelight. 

The father bows low to Maud, and advances 
with cumbrous courtesy. 

The daughter springs to her side, puts one 
tiny hand appealingly on her arm, und looks 
up into her face with sweet shining eyes, 

“T trast you will pardon our intrusion, Miss 
Penrith. We had, I am aware, no right what- 
ever to trouble you, But my daughter insisted 
on coming.” 

“Yes, I would come. Can you wonder? It 
seemed so chocking, so heartless, after Cedric’s 
terrible accident to sit quietly waiting for 
letters, and then, though you were so kind in 
writing for him—was it not you?—I could 
not feel quite sure that he allowed us to know 
exactly how he was.” 

They both addressed Maud at once, and as 
she glances from one to the other she feels no 
surprise that the stolid, methodical father is 
led where she will by his impalsive little fairy 
of a daughter. 

For a single moment she hesitates before 
answering. A epasm of jealons anger contracts 
her heart as she notices the little air of appro- 
priation with which the girl speaks of Cedric 
Huntley. Isit to be ever thus? Is everyone 
who is most dear to her to have closer and 
stronger ties? Wiy should this radiant crea- 
ture come between her and her short happiness? 
Did not Mr, Huntley himself desire her not to 
come ? 

The temptation to send away her unwelcome 
guests is conquered as soon as it is recognised. 
She wiil take them straight to the room where 
she left Cedric. If Athalie had any claim 
upon him, if it can possibly be that he loves 
her, thinks poor Maud, shrinking from the 
depth of self-deception this denouement would 
reveal in her own heart it will be better to 
know the worst at once, 

‘“‘Mr. Huntley has indeed been in some 
danger,” she says, quietly; *‘ but he is quite 
convalescent, as you shall see for yourselves. 
Only it is not thought desirable for him to 
travel at present.” 





“And your brother, Miss Penrith—your 
brother, to whom we owe Cedric’s life?” asks 
the girl’s soft voice. 

“He also is better,” Maud replied, wholly 
unable to free her own voice from an accent of 
constraint. ‘ Will you be kind enough to come 
with me?” 

Then she leads the way to the drawing-room, 
and they enter it together. Maud, pale and 
grave, in her sweeping black robes, Athalie 
fluttering by her side like a humming bird—all 
bright colours, and bright cheeks, and bright 
tearful eyes. 

Cedric Huntley, leaning against the fireplace, 
where Maud had left him, looks up when the 
door opens, and stifling an exclamation of im- 
patient dismay, steps forward to receive the 
unexpected visitors with as good grace as he 
can summon up. 

But Athalie does not notice the cousin about 
whose welfare she was so concerned a moment 
ag». Her eyes are fixed on Herne, who, lying 
pale and motionless on the sofa, does not even 
unclose hisown. He thinks the opening door 
has only readmitted Maud. 

He knows nothing, hears nothing, till Atha- 
lie, after a moment's amazed, incredulous 
gaze, has flown to his side and exclaimed, all 
her anger scattered to the winds by the sight 
of his altered face,— 

“ And 
Tell me, was that why you kept silent so long? 
But your silence nearly broke my heart,” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE OLD LOVE, 


Ir would be hard to say which of the party 
is most startled by this recognition. 

With the lovers, indeed, — is lost in 
happiness. Herne forgets the difficult explana- 
tions which have yet to be made in the bliss 
of seeing her to whom he must presently make 
them, 

Athalie Esdell, or Firefly, as her friends 
love best to call her, forgets even the illness 
and suffering stamped on Herne’s face in the 
joy of looking on that face again. 

Cedric and Mand dare not meet each other’s 
eyes lest even looks should speak too plainly 
at such a moment; but in each heart a wild, 
half-confessed hope is dawning, strangely com- 
pounded, as yet, of both pain and pleasure. 

Mr. Esdell alone—who has long passed the 
age when the language of the eyes is eloquent 
—seems inclined to prefer the conventional 
mode of communication. One or two loud 
preliminary coughs he gives, to recall the 
scattered senses of the young people. Then 
finding these of no avail,— 

“ Athalie, my dear,’’ he observes, ‘“ this is 
very remarkable and puzzling. You did not 
inform me that you had any previous know- 
ledge of this young gentleman.” 

‘* Papa, how could 1? I did not for a mo- 
ment dream that I should see him. I suppose,” 
she adds, rising to her feet, and turning a little 
from Herne’s couch, but not withdrawing her 
hand from his clinging clasp, ‘‘ I sappose you 
have guessed that this is the friend whom I 
met at the Hétel Crivecceur, about whom I told 
you everything—Mr. Farrant Copley.” 

“Mr. Farrant Copley, child! you must be 
under some strange delusion. This is Mr. 
Penrith—unless I am greatly mistaken—Mr. 
Herne Penrith, beneath whose rocf we are at 
present, and who saved your cousin Cedric’s 
life.” 

‘* Tt is so, indeed,’ says Mand, going forward 
to answer the look of intense and perplexed 
inquiry on the girl’s face, while Herne, with a 
groau, sinks back among the cushions of the 
sofa. 

Mand feels much more tender sympathy 
for the new-comer now she knows that the 
Athalie of Cedric Huntley’s letter and the 
Firefly of Herne’s story are one and the same. 

“Tt is so, indeed. When you first saw my 
brother he was travelling with Farrant Copley, 
and your aunt, Mrs. Ligonier, concluded that 
he must be her old friend’s son, because, like 


you also bave been ill—suffering! © 
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her, he was dark, The two youvug men did 
not undecsive her. In jest they changed places 
fir a time, but they intended to explain 
themselves folly on the very day that they 
were suddenly recalled to England by my 
father’s iilness,”’ 

Firefly’s colour comes and goes rapidly while 
Maud is speaking. Once she tries to draw her 
hand from Herne’s, but she cannot resist his 
fond detaining clasp, and the sad entreaty of 
his eyes. 

“It was cruel to deceive me,” she says, 
tremulously, “ cruel and needless.” 

‘Have not I heen punished?” whispers 
Herne. ‘‘ Dearest, I wished to gain your 
heart as a poor man—you know what first 
made me think of that, and hour by hour, as 
my feelings became more deeply engaged, I 
found it more difficult to make my confession.” 

“ But,” asks Firefly, “if you really cared for 
me why did you not write, as you promised?” 
Sbe does not speak in whispers. Her voice, 
though low and agitated, is very clear. She is 
desperate now; everyone may know, must 
know, where her heart is. 

**I could not write by my father’s deathbed. 
Then, when I came to examive his papers, I 
found reason to fear that instead of being the 
rich man I had supposed myself I was a beggar. 
I hed no right to claim yoa then, eepecially as 
I had bound you by noengagerent, This I 
am sure-your father will admit.” 

Esdell thus appealed to, bows formally to 
Herne, but looks singularly puzzled and dis- 
turbed. 

“Sir,” he says loftily, “ you acted as a gentle- 
man and aman of honour. But this is alto- 
gether the most curious and remarkable series 
of coinci¢ences—the mot peculiar stite of 
affairs that ever came under my cognizance. 
I—I really am at loss to perceive how to shape 
my copdact under the circumstances, What 
you mean u3 to understand, Mr. Penrith, is, I 
presume, that you are threatened with the loss 
of your estates in consequence of & claimant 
having appeared who professes to stand before 
yon in the succession.” 

“ Precisely,” says Herne, astounded by Mr. 
Esiell’s accurate acquaintance with his family 
history. 

“Very well; what complicates matters so 
remarkably is that my nephew, Cedric Huntley 
Penrith—commonly known a3 Hantley—is that 
claimant.” 

‘*TIs if possible ” exclaims Herne, “ and 


“You!” says Mand, while Cedric answers 
her in a low tone, ‘‘ Remember your promise 
always to believe in me.” 

“IT did not know one single word of this!” 
says Firefly, impetuously. “Everyone has 
secrets from me. Cedric, were you going to 
claim the property of the man who saved your 
life?” 

‘“‘No, Athalie, I was not,” answers her 
cousin, quietly. “I intended, knowing how 
much I owed to Herne Penrith and bis sister” 
—with one swift glance at Maud’s pale down- 
cast face—‘‘ I intended to tell your father that 
I must abandon the claim he at one time very 
naturally urged me to make, and which we 
came to England to establish. We did not 
acquaint you with our chief reason for coming 
—nzot, of course, because we had the faintest 
idea that Herne Penrith was an old friend of 
yours ’’—surely Cedric may be-excused if his 
tone here was tivged with sarcasm—‘ but 
because it did not seem worth while to trouble 
you with the story till we knew the sequel.” 

‘* And also, my dear,’’ interposes her father, 
‘* because we thought your romantic notions 
would lead you to disapprove of the whole 
thing.” 

** Had you not come here,” resumes Cedris, 
“contrary to my express wish, Mr. Penrith 
would never have heard any more of the 
Canadian claimant, never hava known that it 
was his distant cousin and possible rival whom 
he dragged out of the mill-stream.”’ 

“That was kindly meant,” replies Herne, 
who had risen now, and speaks with more 
firmne:s and dignity than hitherto, “ but quite 





impossible to carry ont. If your claim is well 
founded——” 

“ There can be no doubt of that,” interrupts 
Mr. Exdel). “We have documents in abun- 
dance showing unmistakably that my sister’s 
husband (my wife's sister, to speak with strict 
accuracy) was the son and heir of Wyndham 
Penrith, second son of Herne Huntley Penrith 
of Lyndale. Wyndham Penrith’s elder brother 
survived him, and as he hai not maintained 
any communication with his family, his gon 
never knew that the elder brother left no 
children, and that the then supposed Penrith 
of Lyndale (your grandfather, Mr. Herne) was 
thethird son. Nor should we ever have known 
anything about it but that an English lawyer 
found us out and gave us the information. It 
was remarkable that he should have done 89, 
a3 in Canada the Penriths had dropped the 
family name, and used that of Huntley.” 


“ The lawyer ih question was a Mr. Hatlett, | 


was he not?” asks Herne, 

“ Yes, he was.” 

“ Hallettcame from tit nei hbourhood, and 
as Huntley is al-o ove of our family names 
that weul i vive him a clze.” 

“Yo. were riding over here to Jook at the 
old home, ! sappose,” continnes Herne, ad- 
dressing Cedric, ‘* when you missed the ford in 
the storm?” 

“ That was what I intended,” 

“ Well, it is your own now, if you can satisfy 
my ecolicitor, Mr. Burnett, with these documents. 
We will have no lawsuit.” 

*Do you all mean,” asks Firefly, who has 
been listening eagerly, intently, her eyes 
fastened on each speaker in turn, as. though 
to read in their faces~the utmost. thoughts 
of their hearts, “ do you all mean that Cedric 
will have Herne’s fortune? Well, but Herne 
will have Cedric’s promised wife—that is, if 
he will take her! Herne, when. your long 
silence, and what { thonght your desertion, 
had driven me almost frantic, I agreed to 
marry my cousin—never expecting to see 
your face again. It was your fanlt, but I 
forgive you now, for after all I shall marry 
a poor man, and be everything in the world 
to him—shall I not, Cedric?” turging to her 
cousin, with the prettiest air of mingled peni- 
tence and archness. “Am TI forgiven? It is 
better to have me for a good cousin than a 
bad wife; and I don’t believe that, in your 
heart of hearts; you really loved me—more 
than I loved you.” 

“You are settling everything muck to your 
own satisfaction, no doubt, Athalie,” says Mr. 
Esdell, with some irritation, “You seem to 
take my consent entirely for granted.” 

“Of course I do, papa. You will be 
immeasurably the gainer. Cedric was always 
asasonto you, and now you will have two 
sons instead of one.” 

The “two sons” and their prospective 
father look at each other rather doubtfully, 
possibly feeling somewhat awkward as to the 
detuils involved in their new relationship. 

There is an embarrassing pause, broken— 
oh, thrice blessed conventionality! kind cur- 
rent of daily life, which we are so prone to 
find fault with, but which is often such a 
relief in high strung moments!—broken by 
the sound of the dinner-bell, which chimes its 
prosaic accompaniment to so many emotions. 

“Miss Esdell,” says Maud, “let me take 
you to your room. Herne, will you see that 
Mr. Bsdell has all he requires?” 

‘“‘T assure you, my dear young lady, we have 
no intention of encroaching on your kindness. 
Our luggage is at Felamborough, where we have 
ordered rooms, and whence we brought our 
carriage.” 

‘ Then allow me to send the carriage back 
with word that the rooms will not be wanted. 
One of the servants shall go with it and bring 
your tronks, Indeed, Mr. Eadell, your daugh- 
ter and you cannot leaye us at this hour.” 

“T am not coming, papa,” observes Firefly, 
calmly. “Don’t you think you had better stay 
here with me?” 

So Miss Esdell and her father make es satis- 
factory a toilet as they can in such a posi- 





‘tion, and Mr. Esdell takés bis young hostess 


in to dinner, and qll the usual routiue is gone 
through as methodically as though they were 
friends who had assembled in the, ordinary 
way, instead of five people whose meeting is 
the crisis of their lives. 

Afterwards, while Mr. Esdell—who is much 

attracted by Maud—talks to her and Cedric at 
the fireside, Firefly, followed by Herne, walks 
to the oriel window, that window at which, a 
few hours before, he had placed himse}f t> 
conceal such different feelings, and drawing 
aside the curtains, reclines in the cushioned 
recess, 
“This moonlight is bright enough to remind 
one of the Hétel Crévecceur,”” she saye, sof'ly ; 
‘and that belt of dark trees—Scoteh firs, are 
they not ?—might pass for our beloved pines, 
at this distance.” 

“ How happy we were then!” 

“And how happy we will always be to- 
gether,” adds the girl, quickly. 

‘* Firefly, you are certain that you wil] never 
regret having thrown over the rich man fcr 
the one?” 

“Never, never. My only regret is that I 
conld have been weak enough to accept Cearic 
when mv heart was yours. But I was blinded 
by pain.” 

“My darling !—-and I sappose I was 
blinded by pride,” wall 

It is just as well that we both have some- 
thing to forgive,” says Firefly, smiling through 
her tears. “ That sort of thing ought never 
to be all on one side. How strangely it has 
coms about! When my father told me that 
Cedric was staying in the house of a Mr. Pen- 
rith, I thought it was your friend, and that I 
might perhaps hear of you; and, angry th ugh 
I was with you then, Iam afraid it was that 
hope, quite as much as anxiety about Cedric, 
which made me insist on coming here.” 

Then, after a few moments of happy silence, 
Firefly suddenly asks,— 

“What has become of the real Farrant 
Copley, Herne? I used to think he lovel 
Cynthia.” 

“So he did. He meant to tell her so when 
I made my confession to you—and the sane 
cause prevented him, for he would not desert 
me in my great trouble.” 

“Why did he never write.to her?” 

“ He was pledged to keep his share in our 
secret till I was at liberty to disclose mine. 
When I believed ali hope was over for me, I re- 
leased him from his promise, but it was then to» 
late to write. Since that time I think be has 
been iooking for Cynthia all oyer Hurope.” 

* He might easily fail to find ber there, as 
we te Canadians. Do y.u think he loves her 
still?” 

“As truly asI love you. He is not the man 
to change,” 


ae 


CHAPTER XUL 
THE BRIDE OF ANOTHER, 


Penuirs if Herne Penrith could have had 
a bird's-eye view of his friend at that momeni 
he might not have spoken quite so confidently 
of his unchanging fidelity. , 

The moon, by whose light Firefly and hor 
lover discuss Farrant Copley, sees him sitting 
among:-t the orange trees of Nice—not alone. 
He is beginning to despair of finding Cynthia, 
and in the sickness of hope deferred he some- 
times. wonders whether, if they do meet it will 
be a happy meeting; whether she still remcm- 
bers him; whether she will forgive the decep- 
tion under which be-chafed even at the time, 
and which, when looked back upon, seems 
unutterably foolish and reprehensible, : 

Then, on all this self-tormenting reflection 
falls the soothing influence of another woman, 
from whom he has had no eoncealments, and 
fears no censure. And sometimes Farrant 
Copley thinks that this love chase of his will 
cat like the amours de voyage, and quotes to 
himself,— 

“ Hither and thither i quiring. I weary of making 


inquiries. 
I am axhamed, I declare, « f asking people about it.’ 
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He has wandered back to the Riviera, hop- 
ing that Cynthia and her party might also 
have been led to return, as-almost all’ do who 
have ever tasted itsenchantments. Hehurries: 
from spot to spot in search of some trace, some 
clue which may bring him ence more face to 
face with the idol of bis dreams—in vain. He 
even revisits the Hé:el Créveccour, but nothing 
has been heard there of Mrs. Ligonier and her 
nieces, and he soon flies from the place: where 
he finds nothing bat memories. 

Taking Nice on his: homeward way he fell 
in with some people whom he knew—a brother 
artist, his wife and sister. 


during the years of their London acquaintance 


—and it is the sister, Nora Gresham, with | 


whom he is now sitting, 

‘“‘ Mrs. Gresham, in one of the rooms open- 
ing on the gardens, is singing the sweet plain- 
tive old romance—Un destino invidioso. As 
the-last notes die away on the psrfumed ait, 
Farrant Copley turns to the girl sitting motiea- 
less beside him, and looking very fair in the 
softened light, andasks abruptly— 

“Do you think a man is bound always to 
remain faithful to a hopeless attachment, Miss 
Gresham ?” 

She starts and colours.. “I really cannot 
answer so wide a question,” she says. ‘Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, you know.” 

“Well, I mean this: Suppose a man to 
have been very genuinely im love, but to find 
after a time—after every effort—that he might 
as well ery forthe moon. Would he have a 
fair chance of bsing happy himself, and mak- 
ing another happy, by yielding to a new inte- 
rest which might have a different end ?”’ 


himself. 
loved, whatof her?’’ 

“* Suppo 
suppose he has sought her, month after month, 
in vain, is he to spend years in the pursuit, 
which may extend over his whole life just as 
fruitlessly? Or may he not settle down with 


some one who will brighten that life and give | 
Would a good woman | 
consent, do you suppose, to play the Samaritan | 
| secretary? He will tell monsieur that the 


a purpose to his work ? 


for his benefit, and pour oil on his wounds?” 


“It would greatly depend on the state of the | 
wounds, I should think,” answers Miss Gres- | 


bam. “ If theyshowed any signs of healing— 
if they were not likely to bleed afresh at the 


approach of the one who inflicted them (the 


other love) I think she might venture——”’ 


But Farrant Copley doesnot hear her. His | 


attenticn is rivetted on a carriage which has 
drawn up at the entrance a few yards beyond 
the spot where they are sitting. 

Servants who throng round are helping a 
very feeble invalid, smothered in furs and travel- 
ing wraps, to’ descend; but he will not allow 
anyone to assist’him further till he has thearm 
of a lady who follows—tall ard sl:nder, in- 
describably graceful ia every movement. She 
is not a second in overtaking the traveller, but 
he asks querulously, “ How long do you mean 
to keep me waiting here, and you know IT am 
tired to death.” 

“T hope you will rest.omfortably now that 
we have fiuished our journey,’’ she answers, 
gently. 

And then Farrant Copley abruptly rises from 
his chair, exclaiming, ‘““Cynthia’s voice! I 
knew, I was certain it must be she!” and 
hurries up to the carriage, only in time to see 
its late occupants disappear in a suite of rooms 
to the left of the grand staircase. 

“IT felt sure it was his own case he was put- 
ting,” reflects Nora Gresham, as she picks wp 
her bouquet and gloves, aud rejoins her sister- 
in-law. ‘‘ And that must be the ‘other love.’ I 
think she reappeared just in time!” 

The next few days Farrant re joa seems to 
himself to spend in one prolonged watch. The 
new-comers do not frequent the table d’hédte or 
the drawing-rooms. But not a door opens, not 
a step-is heard in the corridors, not a ereature 
enters or leaves the house without h‘s hoping 
that fate has omilyd at last, and it is Cynthia. 





He becomes more | 
intimate with them in a few days here than | 








Meanwhile, to-unenlightened eyes, he seems to 
spend his time as much as usual. He cannot, 
of course, break off his intimacy with the 
Greshams ; so, though devoured with anxiety 
for Cynthia’s reappearance, he walks and rides 
as often as before with Nora, little dreaming 
that Cynthia’s eyes follow him from behind the 
closed persiennes of an artificially heated room ; 
that Cynthia wearing herself dit inclose attend- 
ance ona fretful, selfish,exacting valetudinarian, 
sees him bestow ing on another the attentions 
which cnce were hers, and thinks how easily 
she has been superseded; that Cynthia, long 
after the other occupants of the hotel have 
been wrapped in slumber, tosses on a tear- 
sprinkled pillow, and asks—“ Ob, why, why 
did we come here? Why was I doomed to ses 
him again, just as I had begun to reconcile 
myself to losing him?” 

1t is one of the most appalling things in life 
that such a trifle as the thickness of a brick 
wall, or the distance of a few miles, or merely 
the habit of looking at one thing when we 
mean another, may sever us from happiness 
for ever. 

At last Farrant Copley can bear the sus- 
pense no longer. After all these months of 
seeking and separation, of longing and regret, 
to find himself under the same roof as 
Cynthia, and yet not meet her, is maddening. 

If no opportunity is given him he will make 
one. Accordingly he stops a waiter who is 
leaving the rooms which he knows contain 
her, saying,— 

© Take my card to Miss Ligonier, and ask if 


| I may see her for five minutes.” 


The man listeus deferentially, but shakes his 


| head. 
. ‘How can I tell, Mr. Copley? So much | 
would depend on the disposition of the man | 
And then as to the woman he first | 
| Isaw her arrive with an invalid gentleman. 
ee he bas quite lost sight of her; 


“There is no Meess Ligonier in the hotel, 
monsietr,” 
**Nonsense, there is. I know her quite well. 


They occupy the rooms you just left.” 
“Those are Monsieur and Madame Ligonier. 


| There isno demoiselle with them. Shall I call 


their servant? He will tell monsiear that Iam 
correct.’’ 

Mr. Copley does not wish to see their servant 
—he is angry, incredulous, indignant. 

“Will monsieur come and speak to the 


rooms—six rooms en swite—were engaged for. 
Monsieur and Madame Ligonier a month ago.” 

So he blindly follows the waiter to the 
secretary's document Jined cage, and hears the 
same story, with many details. 

“ Yes, the rooms were taken a month ago, 
but monsieur is a great invalid—oh, terrifique ! 
—and could not travel till the other day. 
Madame is most devoted, she never leaves him 
for a single instant. There is no jeune demoiselle 
with them, mais assurement non/ 

Married! Farrant Copley goes into the 
garden, cool and fragrant with rising dew, that 
one word ringing in his ears the knell of all his 
hopes. 

Biccege to say, he had never thought of 
that.coutingency, amidst all his fears. Some- 
times a wild fancy bad visited him that Cyn- 
thia might be dead; often bad he imagined 
her a But never had he pictured her 
married. . 

Mrs. Ligonier—a great invalid. He sees it 
all plainly enough now. Of course she has 
married the cousin whose portrait he gave 
back to her—who was in Madeira, and whom 
she feared never to see again. 

He remembers her agitation, her delight. at 
recovering thé locket ; and marvels at his own 
blind folly in never anticipating an event 
which would seem almost to have been pointed 
out.to him, 

“ Perhaps it is ‘better, after all, to know the 
wors',” he thinks, And he resolves to leave 
Nice next morning—to hazard no chance now 
of beholding the face he can never see un- 
moved. 

Then, having made this wise resolution, as 
soon 2s twilight closes he paces up and down the 
garden walks, within sight of her windows, to 
catch a glimpse if it be but of her shadow on 





the blind once more, false, heartless though 
she be. 

False, heartless—and to what? An idea— 
an emotion—a dream. He had’ never spoken, 
never bound her by any premise. But in 
vain he tries to reason away his anger and 
despair. 

**She knew I loved her!” his heart cries. 
“ And if she had ever loved me, she could not 
have married another !’’ 

Night has fallen, and still Farrant Copley 
lingers, taking a long farewell of all his hopes, 
and of the rooms which enclose the only 
woman he has ever loved. They open to ® 
flagged walk, connected with the garden by a 
few steps. 

As he gazes—is there sometimes. a compel- 
ling, a magaetic power in intense thought ?— 
one window is gently raised, and Cynthia, 
paler and more shadowy than of old, pauses a 
moment, glances round, then comes out, and 
moves noiselessly along the walk, and into the 
garden, 

An angle of the building has hitherto con- 
cealed Farrant Copley from her, but as she 
passes into the flood of moonlight silvering 
the green sward she sees him. j 

Their eyes meet, and she passes with a bow 
cold and distant as his own. 

It is over—the meeting to which both have 
looked forward to, which both have pictured 
in a hundred different ways, none like this. 

Not quite over; involuntarily both look 
round. Then Cynthia turns back with ex- 
tended hand, saying, tremulously,— 

‘¢ Why should we not be friends?” 

“That is impossible, Mrs. Ligonier,’ says 
Farrant Copley. ‘We were more than friends 
once, and henceforward we must be less,” 

“Mrs. Ligonier!’ repeats Cynthia, in blank 
astonishment; ‘‘ what can you mean? What 
are you thinking of? ” . 

“Of your husband,” he says, bitterly ; 
“ whom you have just left.” 

For a moment she is silent in amazement 
too great for words. Then a light begins to 
dawn on her—a light of comprehension—a 
light. of possible happiness, ‘ Are you speak- 
ing of Mr, Ligonier? ” she asks, gently. 

“Certainly I am. Your cousin, I presume 
—your husband, I am told.” : 

“Mr. Ligonier, with whom I came here, is 
my uncle.” 

‘Cynthia! And you are not married? The 
peop'e here said that your rooms were taken 
for Monsieur and Madame Ligonier.” 

“So they were. For Aunt Ella, whom you 
know, and her husband. But she was disin- 
clined for the journey when the timecame, and 
at the last moment I took her place.” 

“T never knew she had a husband living,” 

“She is not much with him. Hegs a con- 
firmed invalid—like his son,” she adds, with a 
sweet, shy smile, ‘‘and my aunt is fond of 
change and society.” 

“Cynthia,” cries Farrant Copley, scarcely 
daring to believe what he sees avd hears, 
“heaven grant that I may not wake and find 
that I have only dreamt of happiness! I have 
been seeking you all over Europe, and now 
feared that I had discovered you only to find 
you doubly lost tome. But now I never will, 
I never nead lose you again—need I?” 

_ He has taken her hand in his, and she mak«s 
no attempt to withdraw it. ‘Is this mine?” 
he whispers. 

‘“‘ Yours,” Cynthia replies, ‘‘ for ever.” 

For the time her lover has forgotten all about 
his terrible confession. But presently it recurs 
tohim. ‘ There is something I ought to have 
told you,” he says, hurriedly. ‘“ Youhave been 
deceived in me. Iam not the rich man you 
supposed me, And you used tosay you would 
not marry @ poor one.” 

“That was before my heart woke,” she an- 
swere, ‘Firefly was right. If you were a 
beggar I would marry you—provided jou 
thought you could beg better for two than for 
one!” 

“ And if I had been a rich man ?” 


“My answer wou'd have been the same. I 
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et now that the only equivalent for love is 
—love.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
COUNT MALESPINA’S WEDDING GIFT. 

Tre has passed on—autumn has deepened 
into winter; unmistakable winter in England, 
where he assumes his ordinary garb of saow, 
with jewels of crystal. But in Nice there is 
little save the name of the month to mark the 
progress of the year, and perpetual spring 
reigns in two loving hearts. 

Cynthia and Farrant Copley have no small 
quarrels, no hot and cold fits. They suffered 
too much during the separation which both 
feared would be final not to guard jealously the 
perfect happiness of every moment of reunion. 
And they are not going to risk any more part- 
ings. They have wrung from Mr. Ligonier a 
reluctant consent to his niece’s marriage here, 
under the sunny skies which suit him so well ; 
and his wife has joined the party, to superin- 
tend the very quiet and simple preparations, 
and to take Cynthia’s place when the young 
couple depart for that lengthened tour which 
is finally to restore them “to England with the 
violets.” 

It took some little time and trouble to 
smooth Aunt Ella’s ruffled plumage when 
she learnt the mystification which had been 
practised upon her. 

But Cynthia's betrothed had been an exceed- 
ing favourite of hers as Herne Penrith, and, 
under his real name, he succeeded after a 
time in re-establishing himself in her good 
graces. 

Perhaps the tidings that Herne Penrith was 
no longer Penrith of Lyndale, taken in con- 
junction with some confidential communica- 
tions from Farrant Copley as to the profits 
of art (when smiled upon by fashion) in 
England, went far to reconcile Mrs, Ligonier 
to her niece's prospects. 

At all events, reconciled she is at last. 

All minor details are settled, the eve of the 
wedding has arrived, and Cynthia, in her 
aunt’s dressing-room, is honouring her by 
putting on, for final criticism, the white 
roses and veil she will wear to-morrow. 

She is gazing abstractedly through the 
window, thrown open to admit the sunny 
air, on tke terrace where she and Farrant 
had their moonlight meeting and reconcilia- 
tion, when a footstep behind makes her look 
round, and she finds that her aunt has gone 
into the adjoining room, and ker lover has 
entered. 

* Farrant—you have come back! Oh, how 


giad Tam! You seem to have left me for an | 


age.” 

‘* My love! so short an absence! It is the 
last, Cynthia. I shall never leave you again, 
unless you send me away.” 

‘That is not very likely.” 

“Bat you do not ask the reason of my 
mysterious journey.” 

“TI do not careaboutit. I am only thankful 
it is over.” 

Her answer seems irrelevant, 

“There is one thing wanting to complete 


that costume, Cynthia,” he says, locking .at | 


her with fond admiration. 

“Yes, I know; orange blossoms,” she an- 
swers, blushing. ‘“ Bat I mean to wear real 
flowers.” 

‘** And I have brought them for you from the 
Crévecceur Gardens, where I saw you first,” he 
says, holding up an immense cluster of fra- 
grant pearly blossoms. “This is what I went 
away fur.” 

Cynthia’s thanks are silent but expressive. 

“And was it my absence that made you 
grow so pale and worn?” asks Farrant, look- 
ing anxiously at the sweetface resting on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Not that alone. I am strangely depressed 
—I feel as though some dark shadow hung over 
me, which would soon fall and shut out light 
and hope.” 

‘* My dear one, these are but nervous fancies. 
You have been attending too closely on your 


uncle. I will take you away from all shadows 
to-morrow.” 

Cynthia sighs. 

“I think I shall be too happy,” she whispers, 
softly. “I have not y rhe | my happiness. 
Some sorrow I have caused must be oppressing 
me, just as curses are said to fly home, you 
know.” 

“Do not yield # such thoughts, my dearest. 
Let me dive them away.” 

“They are going now that you have come 
back,” she answers, smiling up athim. “ Hark! 
there is the gong—you must go. I shall not 
come to dinner to-night. Here are some Eng- 
lish letters for you to read. Firefly and Herne 
will most likely join us in Naples, Will not 
that be pleasant? ”’ 

“Not so pleasant as having you entirely, 
exclu:ively to myself.” 

“ There will be time for that, too. Now you 
must, must go. You will find me on the ter- 
race afer dinner, when I have changed my 
dress.” 

‘* A rivederla,” he says, with a lingering em- 
brace, and then Cynthia is left alone. 

The dinner is longer, duller, more tedious 
than ever, thinks Farrant Copley, who is im- 
patient to return to his beloved. But Mr. 
Ligonier is able to appear at the dable d’hite 
now, and Farrant sits between him and Mrs. 
Ligonier, and does his best to entertain the 
uncle and aunt of his betrothed. : 

The longest, dullest, most tedious things 
come to an end at last, and the guests are 
about to rise from table, when loud and re- 
peated screams echo through the hétel. Far- 
rant knows too well whence they proceed— 
from the room where he left Cynthia; but not 
from Cynthia herself. Her voice will never 
again be heard on earth, in sorrow, or in joy. 

They find her lying back motionless in a 
large armchair, the bridsl veil falling round 
her, the orange blossoms Farrant brought her 
scattered as if in mockery over her drooping 
head, her rigid hands. 

In her side is thrust a slender poniard; a 
slip of paper twisted round its handle bears 
the words: “A, wedding gift from Giulio 
Malespina.” 

The blow must have been sudden, swift, and 
sure. No groan or cry gave warning of what 
had happened, till Mrs. Ligonier’s maid, going 
to help Cynthia to take off her wedding dress, 
found her insensible. 

Count Malespina went, as he had come, un- 
noticed and undiscovered. In Nice he could 
easily learn all the current gossip about the 
Ligoniers, without their even knowing that he 
was near them. 

News of the approaching wedding would be 
the first thing to reach his ears, and bring on 
an access of that maniac fury which once 
| before nearly cost Cynthia her life. 
| A great show of pursuit and investigation is 
| made, but Italian officials are not above sus- 
picion, and great families can sometimes secure 

immupity for great crimes, 
* * - 








* * 

| Two years later, Farrant Copley visiting a 
| lonely monastery amongst the mountains, 
| occupied by a community of Treppists, sees in 
its wild garden one of the brothers digging his 
own grave. Wan, haggard, emaciated, though 
the monk has become, he instantly recognized 
the face, lifted for a moment from its dreary 
task. 

And the monk knows him. ‘With a low 
shuddering cry he drops the tools he has been 
using, and wrings his hands in passionate 
entreaty. 

**Do not come here to accuse me!” he cries, 
wildly, ‘* my own heart does that. Day and 
night, night and day it says, Murderer, 
murderer! The curse of Cain is on you! It 
never lets me sleep, it never lets me rest.” 

“Then it is well that I have come,” says 
Farrant Copley, not unkindly, ‘*Have you 
repented your wicked act?” 

**Repented! If you only knew! If you could 
read my heart! With tears of blood I have 
{ repented. If I could recall Cynthia to life I 

would lay down my own life again and again 








—how gladly! But her avenging angel follows 
me. She stands by my bedside and prohibits 
sleep, she dashes the cup from my lips when I 
thirst. She beckons, and in a little while I 
shall follow her.” 

‘“‘That is not Cynthia, itis but a phantom 
of your brain,’ replies Farrant. ‘ You left 
Cynthia wounded and insensible, but, thavk 
Heaven, not dead. She recovered. She is 
my dear wife. She forgives you as I do.” 

‘She lives? She forgives me? Oh Heaven 
be thanked, indeed! Now I can rest, now I 
can die in peace !’’ and before Farrant Copley 
knows what he is doing, Malespina has caught 
bis hands and covered them with wild kisses 
and hot tears. 

* * * oe * 

The attempted tragedy at’ Nice for some 
time postponed all thought of wedding festi- 
vities at Lyndale. But when spring is well 
advanced and news arrives of Cynthia’s sure 
though slow recovery, Lyndale church, where 
so many Penriths are laid to rest, sees three 
of their descendants married. For Cedric has 

rsuaded Maud that if it were possible for 
Lyndale to do without her, it is impossible 
that its new master should. And itis arranged 
than when Firefly aud Herne retarn with Mr. 
Esdell to their Canadian home, Maud will 
remain behiad. 

“So you see, nurse, I was right after all,” 
whispers the happy girl, during a twilight con- 
ference in theold nursery. ‘“ You laughed at 
me, you know, but I shall always be Maud Pen- 
rith, and I shall live and die at Lyndale.” 

(THE END.] 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNE. 
(Continued from page 9.) 

She is the daughter of a lady I once knew; 
she is no base-born child. I have had the 
certificate of her parents’ marriage in my 

ssession; there was no shame to be covered 

by the ceremony; I know when she was born 
ayd where; all who have any interest in her 
believe her to have perished in that burning 
ship.” 
Let them think so still,” Sir Hilary said, 
eagerly. ‘They don’t want her—she does not 
want them. I am a warm man, Mr. Fortescue. 
I can dower my girl like a princess; and leave 
her mistress of nearly half-a-million when I 
die ; what does she want with any one on earth 
but you and me?” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
DECIDED. 

“Tris a tangled web, Sir Hilary,’ Arthu 
Fortescue said, after a little pause, ‘‘ your half 
of my darling’s history, and what I can tell 
you of my own knowledge will put together 
the links of the chain. You shall hear all 
that J know, and then we will think what to 
do.” 
He told the baronet all that the reader 
knows already concerning “ Little Snowdrop,” 
and was able to supply whatever had been 
wanting in the child’s narrative to her old 
friend. It was, as hehad said, a tangled skein, 
and it was hard to decide whether it was 
better to unwind it or to let it be. 

“May be I’m wrong,” the Baronet said; 
‘‘but the thing lies in a nutshell to me; 
‘Little Snowdrop’ is dead, she went down in 
the burned ship, Lord Wrexham and you are 
friends?” 

“ Yes, though there was a time when I should 
have liked nothing better than to bring him to 
book for what he did in the days gone by, 
and have held him up to the world in his true 
light.” 
ba And the misery would have fallen heavier 
on his wife and child than on himself ; it would 
have beggared them. If we open our lips now 
what will be the co: uences? Will the Duke 
of Monkshaven marry Lady Laura if she isa 
pauper, for to take away tke fortune that her 
grandfather left would mean ruin; it is so 
mixed up with her father's affairs now 
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There would be the unhappiness that we 
should bring on her, and we could give them 
nothing in exchange; they would not love 
Nellie like they do her ; Nellie would not want 
to go to them for twenty fortunes. Let us 
keep our darling, Mr. Fortescue, and hold our 
tongues, she will not be the loser ; my daughter 
will be richer than Lady Laura with all her 
grandfather’s money. I have not boasted of 
what I am worth, bui I have not underra‘ed 
it to you, and it is all for her, bless her; if I 
had not have helped her that night and 
listened to her baby talk that was so full 
of faith that she did not understand her- 
self, I might have been the idle good-for- 
nothing fellow to this day that I was then. 
Look here, Mr. Fortescue, before I would give 
her up to any one I'd fling the title and the 
position to the four winds, and go away to some 
corner of the earth where we could make a 
home and live in peace away fromni all secrets 
and mysteries, and out of the way of any one 
who chose to look for her.” 

‘IT do think you are right,’’ Mr. Fortescue 
said, “‘pothing would be gained and a great 
deal of misery caused by letting out the truth 
now. Nellie koows nothing, that is, nothing 
of the real truth,” 

“She only knows that she was wanted out 
of the way for something ; she had sense enough 
to feel that, child as she was,” Sir Hilary said. 
“ And she is sure of one thing in her own mind 
—that she is not Mr3. Sayers’ niece. Children’s 
instincts are keen, and she did not swallow that 
story for a minute. There’s one difficulty that 
troubles me.” 

** What is that?” 

‘Mr. Scrivener knows or suspects, and Mr. 
Sayers also.” 

“Mr. Sayers will hold his ‘peace; for him to 
talk will be to be struck off the rolls very 
speedily. Scrivener has him on the hip.” 

‘ ow ” 


Arthur Fortescue told the story of the lost 
leaf of the Llandridd register, and the baronet 
laughed. 

** He’s a cool hand that,” he said, “ but how 
about himself; is he to be trusted?” 

“TIT think so; he fancies himself indebted to 
me for his life. I helped him out of an awkward 
mess that might have been a severe accident 
once, and he is outrageously grateful. I think 
we may trust Scrivener if we do it openly, and 
take him into our counsels. He has a clear 
head and plenty of good sense.” 

“Bring him here to-morrow,” Sir Hilary 
said, ‘‘and we will talk to him.” 

From the baronet’s private room to Nellie’s 
boudoir—her own special Jittle nest, where she 
did as she pleased, and adorned it after her 
own fashion—was but a few steps, and Arthar 
Fortescue found her there waiting all im- 
patiently for him. He took her in his arms 
and pressed her to his breast. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ all mine now.” 

“Then papa has not said no.” 

“He has said ‘yes,’ Nellie, under certain 

conditions. As far as he can he gives you to 
me,” 
** Ah, you ‘know, then,” she said, trembling 
so that he drew her a little closer, and made 
her rest her head on his shoulder. “ You 
know I am not his, that I have no name, 
no place in the world. Iam not fit to be your 
wife, nor any man’s, perhaps.” 

“ My own Nellie, you are fit to be the wife of 
a prince, dear. I knew all there was to tell 
about _ when you were a little child, almost 
from the first time I ever saw you; I thought 
you did not remember that.” 

“T have never forgotten you,” she said, smil- 
ing up into hisface. ‘I have loved you all the 
time since then; I never forgot you after they 
stole me and said I was that lady’s niece, and 
I used to wonder whether I should ever see you 
again. I used to pray that I might when the 
other girls in the convent were saying their 
prayers, and the sisters used to be angry with 
me because I did not say the words set down 
for us in the book.” 

‘I suppose I did not come into their calcula- 
tions,” her lover gaid, with a cares3. ‘‘ There 








will be no more stealing you away now, dar- 
ling; you belong to me.” 

“I wish I knew who else I belonged to,” 
Nellie said, with a sigh. ‘ Perhaps my real 
parents are alive, and——” 

‘‘T can tell you something,” he said, gently, 
‘‘all that is. known, Nellie. I knew your 
mother, dear, many years ago, andit was your 
wonderful! likeness to her that startled me into 
making inquiries about you. She ran away 
from home and the friends who loved her, and 
married a man who had nothing to give her 
bat hisname. No one ever knew who he was; 
she kept her eecret well. He has never sought 
or claimed his child, and in taking you, my 
little darling, I take Sir Hilary Glenormond’s 
dear daughter, with his full consent and bless- 
ing. No one will ever interpose or claim you ; 
you need have no fear of that.” 

‘*No one should; I would not go!” the girl 
said, impetuously. ‘‘ He has been my father. 
Do you know what he saved me from? He 
saved me in that awful shipwreck, and after- 
wards they would have eaten me bat for him; 
he is my father, and I know uo other, ex- 


P 

“ Except whom, dear ?” 

*‘ The dear old Professor. If I could bat see 
him again. Find him for me, Mr. Fortescue,” 
‘‘Mr. Fortescue! I have a name, Nellie.” 

“Tam afraid to say it,” she said, shyly, ‘ you 
seem co much above me, somehow.” 

**S» much older, perhaps. Too old and 
grave for my bright Nellie; is that it?” 

**No,” she replied, “ not that, Arthur, only 
something to be looked up to and loved with 
reverence. You will find my other father for 
me, won't you?” 

‘‘If he is alive, and I fancy I should have 
heard of his death if he had died,’ Arthur 
Fortescue said, ‘my wife shall see everyone 
that has been kind to her, never fear.” 

Alfred Scrivener, called into counsel, pro- 
mised secrecy, and entirely agreed with Sir 
Hilary’s notion of the matter. 

“To rake it all up now,” he said, “ would do 
no good and a great deal of harm. As to 
trusting me, Mr. Fortescue, I could not prove 
much if I were to play you false, and it is no 
one’s interest except the young lady herself to 
make a stir about it, and I don’t suppose she 
wants to hurt Lady Laura and upset the 
family arrangements.” 

“She knows nothing.” Arthur Fortescue 
said; “she has no idea who her father was or 
anything about it.” 

“Then don’t tell her. As for Sayers, he will 
be silent, and if he is not he can prove nothing. 
A man may say another man was married at 
Llandridd or Constantinople, or in the moon if 
he likes, and that there was a child born of 
the marriage; but without some sort of proof 
his talk will be only waste of breath, aud he 
will notdare t> mention a certain bit of paper 
that we know of; there would be more atten- 
tion paid to his claim to a lodging in one of 
Her Majesty’s prisons than anything else in 
that case. He won’t talk, though he would like 
to, and if he does we can silence him very 
quickly.” 

* 7 * * * 

Society was startled beyond measure by the 
intelligence that Lord Wrexham’s daughter 
and Sir Hilary Glenormond's heiress were to 
be married on the same day. 

There had been a good deal of intimacy 
between the families, and the friendship 
between the two girls had grown till the 
Duchess of Moukshaven and her two daughters, 
the Ladies Guinevere and Horatia, were quite 
jealous. 

It was quite a relief to them to know that 
the beautiful heiress was to be married also, 
though they were a little startled to find that 
the wedding: were to be together, as if tha girls 
had been sisters. 

The duchess was inclined to oppose the 
arrangement ; such a thiog was never heard of, 
she said, unless the brides belonged to the 
same housebold. 

But Lord Wrexham and Arthur Fortescue 
overruled her objections; there would be no 








question of precedence between the young 
ladies. Lady Laura would be the bride par 
excellence, 

It was only because Lady Glenormond felt 
herself so unfitted to preside over a wedding 
feast, and was so grateful to Lady Wrexham 
for listening to the proposal to make the twc 
weddings one, that the matter had been 
arranged. 

Mr. Fortescue and Nellie would be quite con- 
tent to play very humble parts in the day’s 
pageant, so they were married and made man 
and wife at the same time. 

The duchess declared it was ‘‘ odd,” bat saw 
her way to more splendour and importance for 
herself in the way of patronizing the scared 
Lady Glenormond, and she went to swell the 
houseful at Wrexham-park in a very dignified 
and self-satisfied frame of mind indeed. 

Lady Wrexham had consulted and deferred 
to her in a way that had pleased her haughty 
spirit very much indeed, and she had been 
allowed a voice in the selection of Lady Laura’s 
wedding dress, which fact had given her 
much secret satisfaction. 

Her taste was allowed to be perfect, but she 
had had a dangerous rival in the matter of 
dress in the bride’s mother, who always 
managed to be one of the best dressed women 
inL.ndon. — 

Nellie’s costume was to be like Lady 
Laura's. 

Sir Hilary, who declared he did not want to 
have anything to do with the finery except to 
sign the cheques to pay for it, was oddly im- 
perative about this particular matter, and 
insisted that Nellie should have exactly what 
Lady Laura had for her wedding. 

“ Not a pin diffcrent, my lady, if you please,” 
he said to Lady Wrexham; and she consented 
a little unwillingly, for she did not want any 
rival to Laura’s beauty on her wedding day. 

The eve of the wedding-day, when the house 
was full of company and laughing girls who 
were to form the “ rosebud garden of girls "— 
who were to surround the two queen roses of 
ths morrow, Sir Hilary sought out Lord Wrex- 
ham, and begged for a few minutes’ talk with 
him 


“T’ve something to say to you, my lord,” 
he said, “ and it must be said before your girl 
or mine stands at the altar to-morrow. I’ve 
thought it over since I came here, and it’s got 
to be said now.” 

‘* Come into the library, there’s no one there,” 
Lord Wrexham said, his heart sinking, he 
scarce knew why. ‘If you have anything to 
tell me that will bring unhappiness on my 
child, it is better told while she is free; it 
would have been better told before, perhaps. 
but it is not too late.” 

“Nothing shall interfere with her happi- 
ness with my goodwill,” the Baronet said, 
kindly; ‘“‘bui the knowledge might come to 
you and her hereafter in some fashion that 
you would not like. You will give away two 
danghters instead of one to-morrow.” 

For a moment Lord Wrexham felt as if the 
room were reeling round with him, but he 
steadied himself with a mighty effort, and 
looked Sir Hilary in ths face. 

“You guessed it?” the baronet said. 

‘‘T should have been sure of it but for the 
wreck of that ship,’’ the Earl replied. ‘* What 
are you going to do?” 

“Nothing; Nellie is my child—my heiress, 
She knows nothing. The secret is safe; the 
past is buried, unless you openiiup. There’s 
my hand upon it.” 

“ But Mr. Fortescue, what of him?” 

“Ask him ‘yourself, He will not betray 

ou.” 
% People who saw the double wedding in 
Wrexham Church wondered what had hap- 
pened to make the Earl look so very pale, or 
why he trembled and hid his face when Nellie 
Glenormond spoke the words that were to bind 
her to the man she loved. 

And only Nellie’s husband understood him 
aright when, at the breakfast, he spoke of Sir 
Hilary as the most generous and the best of men. 
Arthur Fortescue mightshave said so, the guests 
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thought, and with reason. But why the Earl 
should eulogize him so earnestly they could 
not understand. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
ONCE MORE.—CONCLUSION. 

“So Mr. Fortescue’s married, old lady ?” 

“Is he, Job—who to?” 

It was Mrs. Potts whorpoke. She and her 
liege lord were sitting over their supper after 
a tolerable day’s work, and he had been read- 
ing the account of the double wedding in a 
local paper, which haa copied itfrom a London 
one. 

They were not show people any longer. They 
had given up their professional life very soon 
after Eugeuvie Ravelle aud her husband hadi 
seen them at the Crystal Palace, and had 
taken a public-house, a queer little old- 
fashioned wayside inn, in a Kentish villsge. 
It was a house much patronized by wayfarers 
cf all sorts, and Job saw more of his old 
strolling friends than he could have believed 
possible, 

It was called the “ Chimes”—no one knew 
why—and was known for miles round as a 
cleanly, comfortable place where good enter- 
tainmen) might be had at a fair profit, and 
where there were clean beds, and good stabling 
for tired horses. 

Job had caught the opportunity and got the 
place on reasonable terms, and he and his old 
woman, as he called the ci-devant Madame 
Vanderwitz, had no reason to complain of the 
profits of the Chimes. 

Jeremiah was with them still—man-of.all- 
work, waiter when he could be trusted, groom, 
boots, anything which came handy to do—and 
as loving and faithful as ever. 

There was a flavour of the old life abont all 
they did, Their own little snuggery, a cosy 
little plase behind the bar, had an odd resem- 
blance to the old carayan in its fittings and 
accommodation, and hung about the walls 
were many souvenirs of the past, which had 
no significance to the world outside but which 
they would not have parted with for a for- 
tane. 

There was Job's old whip and Pluto’s collar, 
and over the fireplace, carefally hung like a 
sort of trophy, and always with a bunch of 
flowers underneath it, was Snowdrop’s tam- 
bourine. Its ribbon streamers were worn and 
faded now, and its lacquered plates were black 
with age ; but it was a sacred relic, aud looked 
upon daily with loving sorrow. They would 
never forget their little darling, never cease to 
cherish her memory while they lived. 

Mrs. Potts was a fat, jaunty woman, yery 
fond of smart caps, and proud of her primness 
in spite of her fat. 

Job was the same as ever—not to be per- 
suaded into wearing a coat when it was pos- 
sible to go in shirt sleeves, and liking a Joose 
handkerchief, with the ends flying round his 
neck, He would have looked uncomfortable 
and out of place in anything else. 

** Aye, he’s married,” he said, in answer to 
his wife’s question; “and he’s done well for 
himself, I should say. He’s married Miss 
Nellie Glenormond, the daughter of that man 
that was a navvy or something of that sort 
out in Australia, and made a fortune, and 
came home a baronet.” 

Job was rather vague about the history of 
Sir Hilary Glenormond; he had heard the 
principal facts, and muddled them up in his 
own mind. 

“‘I wish Mr. Fortescue well with all my 
heart,” he said. “He was a nice gentleman, 
The young lady’ll have 2 mint of money, they 
say.” 

“I suppose her father’s very rich ?” 

‘* Worth a million some one was saying here 
the other day,” Job replied, at which Mrs. 
Potts held up her hands in amazement. 

“A million’ of money!” she said. 
more than anyone can count, Job.” 

*T shouldn’t mind a bit of it,’ Job said, 
puffing away at his pipe. “I'll go down and 


“ It’s 








have a look at the pig while you lay the cloth. 
I'm peckish to-night,” 

The pig was the pride of Job's heart, an 
animal not to be lightly spoken of, and thought 
likely to win a high prize at the forthcoming 
agricultural exhibition at Canterbury. He and 
Jeremiah would not have been happy unless 
they had some animal or other to tend and 
care for. Pluto had been replaced by a lum- 
bering retriever, good for nothing except to 
dig holes in the garden and blunder abont the 
house with a happy recklessness as to what he 
knocked down and broke, but he was very 
affectionate and barked fariously at the slight- 
est noise, thereby impressing Job with the idea 
that he was a capital house-dog. 

He was barking now with the full power of 
his lungs instead of attending his master to 
the pig-sty as in duty bouud. A lady and 
gentleman were just entering the house, aud 
Job turned back to attend on them. They 
were rather an unusual sort of couple to see 
about the Chimes, for they looked like rich 
people, and he wondered a little who they were 
till the geotlemafturned on him the face of 
Arthur Fortescue. 

‘** You haven’t forgotten me, then, Mr. Potts,” 
Arthur Fortescue said, when their hands had 
met in a hearty grip. “I have had some 
trouble to find you; I have been hunting 
amongst your old comrades of the shows.” 

* Aye, we’ve settled down, sir, the missis 
and me; we don’t get younger and that’s a 


fact,” Job said, pleasantly, looking at the lady | 
on Mr. Fortescue’s arm, whose face he had not | 


reen yet; she was very young, he could guess 
that much, and richly dressed and of graceful 
figure, 

**Come in, sir, come in,” he said, warmly. 
“I’m right glad to see you; I was reading 
about you in the paper net five minutes ago; 
I wish you joy, sir, with all my heart, yonand 
this pretty lady here, I——” 

He did not get any farther for the pretty 
Jady’s arms were round his neck, and she was 


laughing, and crying, and kissing him all at | I 
F | questions and telling her own experiences all 
‘“* Daddy,” she said, “dear daddy,don’t you 


once. 


know me ?”’ 


Job held her from him in bewildered amaze- | 


ment, and looked at her flushed and agitated 
face, 

‘If I didn’t know she was dead,” he said, 
slowly, ‘* I should say it was my little darling 
growed a woman.” 

*‘Tt is her,” Mrs. Potts said, bshind him, 
‘*it és our Snowdrop.” 


And forthwith Mrs. Fortescue was folded in | 
' double wedding at Wrexham, and no one ever 


the good woman’s arms and stayed there so 
long her husband declared that he thought 
she was never coming back to sight again. 

“ Bat this isn’t your wife, sure?’’ Job said, 
looking at his lost child with a puzzled face. 

‘* This is Mrs. Fortescue,” herjhusband said, 
* Miss Nellie Glenormond two daysago; we 
are supposed to be on our wedding tour, and so 
we are, but we could not go farther away till 
we had found you out; my darling here could 
not begin to be happy till she had seen you 


again,” 


“God bless her,” Job said, stroking the | 


soft silky hair that had been such a beauty of 
Suowdrop’s childhood. She had taken off her 
hat, and was sitting at his knee as in the old 
time. ‘* But we were told she was dead; a 
Frenchwoman who bad a locket of hers said 
so—said that she went to foreign parts in a 
ship that was burned and——” 

** Andso she did,” Mr. Fartescue said, “and 
was saved by the good man whose daughter 
she has been ever since. He has given her to 
me; there will be no more stealing her, Mr. 
Potts, she is my property now.” 

If ever Job Potts and his wifeand Jeremiah 
were happy in their lives it was on that event- 
ful day that their darling spent with them, 
and people wondered not a little at certain 
improvements and luxuries that found their 
way tothe Chimes. Job and his wife heard 
the whole story of Snowdrop’s career since 
they lost her, from her and her husband, 


and saw her depart to her new life with her | 








, I can—— 


adoring husband with a feeling of. thankful- 
ness and joy, that the world did not seem so 
lonely and wide as it had done before she re- 
appeared. 

She was not lost to them now ; they would 
see her again sometimes, she had promised 
that, and she had been their loving litile girl 
through it all, never forgetting them as they 
had fancied, but always loyal and truetothem 
in her heart. 

“ There's one more person I wan’ to sce,” 
Nellie said to her husband as they weut their 
way to the Continent. ‘‘Daddie and mammie 
were first, of course—but I should like to see 
Eugenie Bavelle; I liked her.” 

‘* We shall have to take our chance of that, 
I expect,” Arthur Fortescone said. “ Wedon’t 
waut to rake up the past any more than is ne- 
me = dear; and to seek her might provoke 
remark.” 


It wasa long time before Nellie did meet 
Eugenie, but the meeting came about in time. 
She had been Arthur Fortescue’s happy ' wife 
a good many years, and had a nursery full of 
healthy happy little ones when she saw her old 
acquaintance of theconvent again, Theywere 
all in Paris, en route for Germany, and she was 
with her children in the gardens of the Luxem- 


' bourg, when she was conscious of a very fat 
' lady with two or three children aboat her 
| staring at her in something very like terror. 


“Mon Dieu! what a likeness,” she heard 
her say, and then she came closer, and Nellie 
laughed. 

“Tt is/” the lady said; and Mrs, Fortescue 
said, ‘*‘ Do you know me, madame?” 

“I think I do—do you know this?” and she 
pulled from ber dreas the little locket that she 


| had taken away from the convent with her the 


night she made her escape. 

“I do,” Nellie said, in astonishment, © ‘‘Is 
it possible that you are Eugenie Ravelle?” 

“Tt does not seem possible, does it?’ the 
fat lady said, “but it is true.” And then she 
sat down beside Mrs. Fortescue and — 
volubly, as only a Frenchwoman can, 


in a breath. am 

Nellie was glad to have seen her again; but 
their paths would lie in different grooves. 
Eugenie’s husband was a commonplace man, 
and he had brought his wife down to his level. 
There was nothing of the high-spirited girl 
who had set the sisters at defiance in this fat, 
underbred woman, and though Mrs. Fortescue 
heard sometimes of madame she never saw her 


| again. 


It is many years now since the day of the 


inquires who the beautiful daughter of Sir 
Hilary Glenormond might have been, There 
were curious rumours afloat at first. Some- 
body whispered in society that she was not his 
child, and that there was something in her 
birth that would not bear inquiring into; and 
everybody most concern’d knew that these 
idle reports cam3 from Mr, Sayers. 

Nellie had been married about a year. when 
misfortune fell upon him, and he was reduced 
to considerable straits. Remembering his old 
power he went to Lord Wrexham, not as a 
suppliant, but to demand hush-money for the 
seeret he averred he hadin his keeping. If 
he were not paid he declared be would publish 
the facts to the world, and especially to the 
people most interested. ; ; 

Lord Wrexham listened to him quietly, and 
then spoke. 

“ Nothing will be gained or leat by such a 
proceeding, Mr. Sayers. The world might 
talk, as it doubtless-would for a few days, and 
wonder a little, perhaps, at the course I and 
others have seen fit totake. My two daughters 
understand their position perfectly—so docs 
everyone whose business it is.” 

“I will go to the Duke,” hissed Mr. Sayers. 
‘He shall know that the lady he bas married 
has no right to the fortune she brought him. 


“You can do nothing. 'The Dukeof Monks- 
haven knows perfectly well that his wile owes 
her fortune to her sister’s generosity. When 
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you deprived me of the means of proving my 
first marriage by stealing the leaf out of the 
register at Llandrydd, you paved the way for 
Sir Hilary Glenormond’s unexampled gener- 
osity, Your secret is a secret no longer, Mr. 
Sayers. Your crime will be none either if I 
ever hear a word of this from you again.” 

So it was ajl told, and everbody knew it, and 
there was no more money to be made out of it, 
and Mr. Sayers went home, cursing volubly, 
and frightened Mrs. Sayers nearly into a fit by 
telling her that it was all up, and that they 
must leave England forthwith if she didot 
want to see himarrested. 

It was true, his entanglements bad grown 
till he was in a mess he could not get cut of, 
and retreat was the only remedy. 

His money was spent, bis position gone, and 
he was hard put to for the means of transport- 
ing himself apd his wife out of the reach of 
the bailiffs, But the very day before they 
went there came to the poor lady an envelope 
with notes for a hundred pounds enclosed, aud 
an intimation that it came from the little girl 
she had once been kind to. She was asked not 
to reply except by posting a card that was 
enclosed ; and she did it with a thankful heart, 
feeling that she was not quite friendless, Aud 
in after years when she was the sorrowful 
widow of a broken, dissipated gambler it was 
the hand of little “‘ Esther Craven” that helped 
her on, and found her a place in the world 
where she might liveand make a home for her- 
self onee more. 

There are two pictures in the houses of Sir 
Hilary Glenormond and Arthur Fortescue 
which have been much talked about, painted 
as they are by one of the most famous artists 
of the day. They are both portraits of Mrs, 
Fortesene’s eldest child, at least, so the world 
is told; but Arthur Fortescue and Sir Hilary 
know better. 

The one the baronet prizes so highly is a 
p’cture of the ragged little girl he succoured 
on that memorable night, and the other re- 
presents little Miss Fortescue in a costume 
singularly suggestive of the ballet—a white 
dress with a crimson sash. 

Job Potts has the counterpart of this one, 
and makes a sort of fetish of it in his pretty 
country home, and. the show folk, when they 
come there to rest and refresh, look at it with 
wonder, and puzzle their brains to find out 
how, at this distance of time, their old comrade 
can have come into possession of sucha perfect 
portrait of the lost Little Snowdrop. 

(THz END.] 








Prisox Lire Has But OnE S1pzr.—The inside. 

Tr has been thought that the best of the four 
seasons for arithmetic is the summer, 

A crvet husband calls his wife “green- 
fruit,” because she never agrees with him. 

‘“TDaxse apples are not fit for a hog to eat,” 
said a kid-gloved dandy to an apple-woman.— 
“ You jest try one and see,” she retorted. 

Is it a fact that a statue diminishes in size 
when exposed to a shower of rain?—Yes, it 
instantly becomes a statue-wet (statuette). 

Way do all would-be wise people try to look 


stern !—Beeause the wisest of them was a | 


Solemn’un. ° 


Krrry was five years old when she asked, 
“ How old do girls have to be when they don’t 
need spanking, grandpa?” ‘ Older than any 
I ever saw,” growled the old cross-patch. 

Tue Turk and the man who steps on a piece 
of orange peel have much in common. For 
instance, they both sit down without calling 
for a chair. 

‘*Do you buy your music by the sheet!”’ 
inquired a young lady of the deacon’s daughter. 

** Oh, no,” she replied : “ ITalways wait until 
Sunday, and then get it by the choir.” 

Tue sublimest state of misery is endured 
only by aman with a stiffly-starched vest, a 
collar that won’t stay buttoned behind, a pair 
of tight shoes and a blackberry seed between 
his front teeth. 


STATISTICS. 


Tuz Natronan Dent on the 31st March, 
1832, amounted to £763,045,940, as against 
£768,703, 692 in 1881, and £774,044,235 in 1880. 

Exmrcration to Canapa.— During the three 
months ended the 830th ult. 15,196 persons are 
returned as having left the principal ports of 
the United Kingdom for Canada, against 12,189 
in the corresponding period of last year. For 
the nine months ended September, as compared 
with last year, the numbers are given as 
46,739 and 88,434 respectively, an increase 
equal to 53 per cent. 





GEMS. 


_ 


Taz failure of one man is the opportunity of 
another. 

A sanprot of common senso is worth a 
bushel of learning. 

IpLEevEss and poverty isa dangerous mixture ; 
the compound is almost sure to yroduce dis- 
honest cunning or rank rascality. 

Leary the value of a man’s words and ex- 
pressions, and you know him. Each men has 
a measure of his own for everything; this he 
offers you inadvertently in his words. 

InpustTry is essentially social. No man can 
improve either himself or his neighbour with- 
out neighbourly help, and to better the world 
js to set the world to work together. 

Every one we meet knows something which 
we do not, and may improve and instruct us, 
if we are only humble and sincere enough to 
learn of him. 

A w£LL-KNowN writer, in one of the maga- 
zines, asserts that, taking one family with 
another, the wife works as hard as the hus- 
band, and has therefore an equal right to their 
common earnings. 

Ir is the great art and philosophy of life to 
make the best of the present, whether it be 
good or bad—to bear the one with resignation 
and patience, *and to enjoy the other with 
thankfulness and moderation. 

Ayor exaggeration. A lady loses as soon as 
she admires too easily and too much. In man 
or woman the face and the person lose power 
when they are on the strain to exp:ess admira- 
tion. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scatzerep Oysters.—Butter a large tin or 
earthen dish and put in athick layer of rolled 
crackers, season with butter, pepper, and salt ; 
then add a layer of oysters, avd so on until 
the dish is filled, msking the last layér of 
cracker-crumbs. Bake until nicely browned. 





Borzp CavLirtower-—Cook in boiling salted 
water twenty-five minutes, having tied the 
| cauliflower up in white netting, draiv, untie, 
| lay ina deep dish, the blossom upward, and 
| deluge with a white sauce made of @rawn 
buiter, with the juice of a lemon squeezed in, 

Oyster Frirrers.—To the liquor of the 
| oysters add the same quantity of milk, three 
| eggs, a pinch of salt, and flour enough for a 
| batter; chop the oysters and stir into the 
| batter. Bake in butter andlard. The grease 
| must be very hot and the fritters taken rapidly 
| from the griddle as soon as they are a yellow 
brown, Serve immediately, 


Oysters IN tHe SHert.—Open the shells 
and keep the deepest ones for use. Melt eome 
batter, season with minced parsley and pepper. 
When slightly cooled roll each oyster in it, 
using care that it drips but little, and lay in 
the shells. Add.to each shell a little lemon 
juice, covered with grated bread eruambs, place 
in a baking-pan and bake in a quick oven ; just 
before they sre done add a little salt. Serve in 





the shells. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lapy Caroringe Gorpon Lennox has landed 
the largest salmon of the season on the Gordon 
Castle water of the Spey. It weighed 26lb. 
Her sister, Lady Florence, on the same day, 
tcok a salmon of 21lb. 


WE understand that Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour>will probably take the title of Baron 

\cester of Alcester, in the county of Warwick. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley will take that of Lord 
Wolseley of Egypt. 


Tas Prince of Wales on the 10th ult. ac- 
companied his sons to Lausanne, where the 
young Princes will stay for some time with 
their governor, Mr. Dalton, in order to study 
modern languages. 


Ir is the intention of the people at Margate 
to add the attraction to their place of a sea 
drive. It will be about two miles long, and iu 
the direction of Westgate-on-Sea. Margate is 
looking up, and is in fashionable estimation for 
certain periods of the year. There will be then 
carriages on the drive. 


Some of the new autumn walking costumes 
of tweed are decidedly masculine in style, 
showing ® white underwaistcoa*t, cutaway 
coat, fastened just below the chest with one 
button, a standing collar with round gold 
collar-button, and linen cuffs held together 
by large gold links or huge cuff buttons, and, 


-crowning all, a jaunty low-crowned Derby 


hat, devoid of trimming of any sort. Many 
girls go a step further and cairy a slender 
ebony cane. 


Wonperrvt are the sticks and bandles now 
used for parasols. Tinted or plain wood, 
bone, cane colour or ebony, we want chie for 
the stick; the covering is plain or ribbed silk, 
the best being mahcgauy brown, black, or 
navy blue. For handles we want lizards, 
monkeys, cats, frogs, eplinter bars, cows’ 
heads, horses’ heads, spples, cherries, pears, 
these last with the leaves all there are the 
rage, and those who cin afford it can have 
the handles of gold or silver so encrusted with 
precious stones that hardly any of tho setting 
is visible. 


Durine the journey of the Princess Loui-e 
and the Governor-General to British Columbia 
a contretemps occurred near Niagara Falls, 
where Her Royal Highness occupied several 
hours in sketching. The train stopped for 
water at a small station, when the Princess 
and her ladies got out to promenade the plat- 
form; the Marquis of Lorae, not knowing this, 
gave the order, when it was ready, for the 
train to proceed ; and it was not known for 
some time, when the train had travelled some 
considerable distance, that the Princess was 
left behind. 


Tne announcement thot the Queen is ex- 
pected to open the new Law Coarts in person 
has given unfeigned satisfaction. Doubly so 
because Her Majesty’s public appearances 
among her loyal subjects are so few and far 
batween, and this occasion will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for testifying to that feeling 
and affection for the Crown which Britons 
would only like to be oftener able to display. 
Moreover, it marks the termination of what 
has seemed an unaccountably Jong delay in 
completing the handsome edifice dedicated to 
be the future home of law and justice. - 


Six strong and handsome girls, from the 
Oberland, arrived the other day on the Boule- 
vards in the very high tide of lifes on the pro- 
menade. The girls had knapsacks on their 
broad backs, and we were to!d had come.a!l the 
way over the mountains ou foot to Paris, and 
were going home on foot, after seeing the won- 
ders of the metropolis, thrcugh Germany and 
Austria. The men of the Boulevards envied 
the girls their muscles, rich colour, aud the 
fine legs which the knickerboekers rendered 
visible. It was said that several times they 
had slang hammocks to trees and slept in the 
open. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Erase, M.—The literal translation of the French sen- 
tence you send is, “‘ I love you—I adore you!” What more 
would you wish? 


D. 8. J. R.—A thorough course of instruction in elocu- 
tion will be the primary step in fitting yourself for the 
profession of an actor.« We know of no school in your 
neighbourhood possessing the facilities desired. In- 
quire am ng your friends who may be able to recom- 
mend a person who can give you the requsite training. 


Forwarp.—It is probable, although used as a proper 
name, that the original meaning of the appellation 
**Yellow Jack” was nothing more than yellow fag—a 
flag being known among sevmen as a jack, and yellow 
being the colour of the flag generally displayed at 
lazarettos, or naval hospitals, or on vessels lying in 
quarantine. 


H. B, P.—An excellent article for cleaning furniture 
is made by mixing together 1 pint of cold-drawn linseed 
oil, 1 pint of the best vinegar, and } pint of spirits of 
wine. Dip a soft cloth into the mixture and rub over the 
furniture, and then wipe thoroughly with a clean cloth 
of soft texture, to prevent scratching. Always shake 
the mixture well before usiag. 


Go.tpen Harr.—1. Stephanotis means “‘ purity” : Mag- 
nolia ‘‘ love of nature ” ; Red Rose (full), ‘‘ beauty ”; Red 
Rose (bud), “‘ youth and beauty”; Pink (pale), ‘‘ purest 
love.” Nosentiment has apparently been assigned to 
the Gardenia. 2. Writing very good, butto slope it the 
wrong way is affected. 


** Sis."—You are less “‘ overwhelming” than you would 
fain have us believe from the first part of your pretty 
note. Embroider for the gentleman half-a-dozen fine 
hem-stitched handkerchiefs, working the initials in one 
corner with white, scarlet and blue, or scarlet, and olive. 
French cotton, This will be a pretty and useful 
present. 


Jennie.—Mix one ounce of myrrh, four ounces of 
honey, two ounces of yellow wax, six ounces of rose- 
water, and rub this thickly over the hands at night, and 
wear a pair of loose white gloves. Thisis excellent for 
whitening the hands. The wearing of gloves in bed at 
night, even without other treatment, whitens and 
sottens the hands, though from a health point of view it 
is not a commendable practice. Use an old pair of kids, 


Lizzie B.—In walking with ladies in the street, gentle- 
men should treat them with the most scrupulous polite- 
ness. It is customary to give them the inside, although 
in some cases, in order to insure their safety, it will be 
found necessary to place them on the outside. Always 
offer your arm to the lady with whom you are walking 
whenever her comfort, safety, or convenience. would 
seem to require it, more especially at night, or when 
ascending the steps of a building. 


Macaiz M.—The young lady in question is only acting 
aocording to the dictates of her conscience, and thus 
striving to keep her fair fame unsullie? by the baleful 
breath of gossip. She is only acting as any honourable 
lady would do, and it is consequently unreasonable in 
you to ascribe selfish or prud as the cause of 
her actions. Yeu should endeavour to refute the slander- 
ous assertions relative to your charac‘er, and when you 
have done so, doubtless she will be happy to accompany 
you to any public or private gathering. 


Lrtite Womay.—Mineral pulp is the name given to 
ground soap-stone, said to be used in adulterating flour. 
It is a well-known fact that there are several firms en- 
gaged in the manufacture of this adulterant. Any flour 
coutaining an excess of this article will make a soapy or 
greasy dough. Takyn into the human system it will 
produce no more nourishment than an equal amount of 
clay, and eventually produce evil results. 





R. T. D.—You are not engaged to the young lady who 
is the object of your affections, and consequently she 
has a perfect right to accept the company of any gentle- 
man whom she may consider worthy of her friendship. 
A wistaken idea is entertained by a great many young 
men that, although no engagement exists betweou 
themselves and the lady they constantly visit, they 
have a perfe:t right to monopolize both her time and 
affection. This is in the highest degree selfish. In order 
to ascertain your lady friend's feelings respecting your- 
self, the best plan would be to ask her in a manly, 
straightfo way, and thus set at rest the jealous 
lunging which seem to have taken possession of your 
™m: 


Amy F.—On the 30th of March, 1814, the allied forces 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria, after a severe engage- 
ment, captured the fortifications of Paris, and the 
following day the Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia entered the city in triumph. On the 4th of 
April Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau. He was 
allowed to retain the title of emperor, with the 
s)vereignty of the island of Elba, a'd an income of 
6,000,000 francs per annum, to be paid by the French 
Government. A British ship conveyed him to Elba, 
where he arrived on the 4th of May. Aftera lapse of 
ten months, Napoleon ,made his escape from the island 
and landed near Frejus, a small town of France, forty 
miles from Toulon, on March 1, 1815, ard appealed again 
to France. The army went over to him in a body, ani 
several of his marshals. He reached Paris March 20, re- 
assumed supreme power, promised a liberal constitution, 
and prepared once more to attempt the overthrow of the 
allies. At Ligny, on the 16th of Juce, he defeated the 
Prussians under Marshal Blucber, and two days follow- 
ing the memorable battle of Waterloo was fought, re- 
- ting in the absolute and irretrievable ruin of Napo- 
con. 


> 








ConsTant REaver.’SuBSCRIBER, Reaper. —Correspon- 
dents are respectfully requested to adopt more distinc- 
tive titles or initials to avoid confusion. 


Tom7R.—1. Frederick means ‘“‘rich peace.” 
language of flowers the primrose means ‘early youth.” 
aa Writing neat, but not good enough for a merchant’s 
office. 


Besste B.—A bride wears white kid gloves during the 
cer.mony, but afterward she chooses her gloves to 
match her costume, or else uses tan-co‘our, which will 
suit almost any dress. 


Tasiraa wants to know when a lady really gets to be 
an old maid. It is really hard telling. Certainly not 
until she is forty ; and there is no longer the discredit 
attached t» the faet of one's being an unmarried woman 
which was not long since sv discou’ ly common. 


Erteen Ocu.—It was proper for you to give the money 
to the porter and to inform the young man that you did 
so. It is not likely that you love him irrevocably, but 
you are evidently much interested in him. Judging from 
your statement of the case, the young man doe: not seem 
to care much for you. He should have a. to the 
communication in which you informed him what you had 
done with the change that belonged to him. 


Dora B.—The strengthening or_ thickening of the 
upper portion of the wind-pipe, which forms the 
“Adam's apple,” is common to men and women, 
although it is much more marked in the former. No 
reason can be assigned for this, expt. that the male is 
usually stronger than t!.e female. ere is no way of 
reducing the protuberance when it .happens to be too 
marked for beauty, 


PASSING SEASONS. 


Swift speed the hours 
With Summer away ; 

Fast fade the flowers, 
As brief in their stay 

As these lives of ours 
That die in a day! 


The skies are colder, 
And shyer the sun ; 
The ros2-leaves moulder 
By patiway and run, 
And the winds are bolder 
In the woodland's dun. 


Lilies and roses— 

Ah, how are ye fled! 
When death disposes 

Your beauties are shed, 
And Summer closes ¢ 

O’er glories dead ! 


And so, for ever, 
Lif.’s seasons go by 
Failinz, oh, never, 
e bosom to try, 
As pausing they sever 
Some heart-cherished tie ! 
D. B. W. 


C. M. J.—One of the latest fancies of roung girls is to 
wear a bow of ribbon on the left shoulder, which con- 
trasts with the costume or matches it. This bow con- 
sists of two loops and two ends, each loop being half a 
ap long and each end at least one yard and a half long. 

he ribbon used is from two to three inches wide. Also 
an inch-wide ribbon worn about the throat, inside the 
collar or ruffle, and tied in a tiny bow is an old fancy 
revived. This requires a yard and one-eighth of ribbon, 


J. L. R.—It is not customary to keep windows draped 
in mourning for any particular time, except in com- 
memoration of the death of some distinguished person 
under cireumstances which render his decease a public 
calamity. The shortest time in which it is at all permis- 
sible fu® a widow to put off the deepest mourning is at 
the expiration of one year after the death of her hus- 
band, and it is customary for her to wear deep mourn- 
ing for at least two years. 


PantineE.—Your proper course is to tell your lover that 
you are too young to marry just yet, but that if he loves 
you well enough to wait, you wiil him in one or 
two years, provided he shows meanwhile that his refor- 
mation is a real onc. You and he can make guod use of 
your long engagement by living economically, and saving 
and planning so as to start housekeeping nicely, and you 
will be far better fi: ted at nineteen or twenty to assume 
the duties of a wife than you are at seventeen. You 
cannot be too cautious with a man whom you know to 
have been in the habit of drinking, and you can never do 
anything more foolish than to marry one who keeps 
up that habit, in the hope of reforming him after 
marriage. 


M. Y. Z.—1. Solutions of gum-arabic are very liable to 
become mouldy, and while the introduction of creosote, 
corrosive sublimate, and similar poisonous substances is 
highly objectionable, a standard authority states that 
sulphate of quinia is a complete protection against the 
mould, a Ney J small quantity of it being sutiicient to 
produce the desired result. The use cf ammonia is also 
recommended for the same — 2. Among the 
many recipes given for blue ink, the following is highly 
recommended : Le yee soluble Prussian blue in pure 
water. This forms the most permanent and beau 
blue ink in existence. Be careful to prevent the addi- 
tion of any saline matter, as it will ediately pre- 
cipitate the ink. 


In the ; 


. . 
| D. M.—1. The cartes represent agreeable, ladylike- 
looking girls of a marriageable age, and are well exe- 
cuted. 2. Hair fawn colour, of silky text re, and evi- 
' dently well kept. 
| Rovew anp Reapy.—To write to a young lady under 
such circums' would be a somewhat unusual 
proceeding, and might ex you to a mortifying rebuff. 
| It would be better to coatrive some way of meeting the 
young lady again, and then tell her how anxious you are 
te keep wp our acquaintance with her, and ask leave to 
write. If, however, you cannot possibly manage to meet 
her, you may send a respectful note stating the facts, 
' and begging her to keep you in mind by an occasiunal 
letter until fortune brings you together again. If she 
takes no notice of your letter you will have to conclude 
that she thought you unwarrantably presuming ; but 
‘ou Will be no worse off than if you had lost sight of 
er altogether, and if you should meet again you can 
apologize fully for your presumption. 


Ixquirinc Joz.—It would be impossible to give you 
any ¢ number, because many small e ns 
might or might not be included in the list. The follow- 
ing are the principal wars in which this coun! has 
been engaged since 1776 :—The American War of Inde- 

dence; war against France and Spain; war with 
yder Ali in India ; the war with France beginning 
in 1793, and thi broken by the peace of Amiens, o: 
ending in 1815; the Irish rebellion of 1798; the D 
war; the second A can war in 1812; wars in India, 
resulting in the annexution of vast territories ; sea fight 
with the Turkish fleet at Navarino ; war with China ; 
with Afghanistan ; annexation of Scinde; of the Pun- 
jaub; Crimean war; the Indian Mutiny; Abyssinian 


war; South African war; and last, the war. 
Besides all these, England has been e: countless 
small military expeditions, such as the suppression of 
revolt in Canada, the pu of marauding hill tribes 


in India, and the subjugation of Australian natives. 


Litira.—1. It is unfortunate that you are unable to 
secure any more than passing attentions from the young 
man tv whom you have taken such a fancy, and any 
effort on your part to ‘‘ win him” would probably have 
a contrary effect than that desired. Beauty of face 
and form does not go for much if a young lady is 

iable and attractive in her manners and tidy in 
her appearance. Probably if you were to unbend 
your natural reserve, and be more cordial in your 
manner, it would encourage him, as he has already 
expressed to others a preference for your society. 2. The 
hoenix is a bir 1 fabled in Grecian mythology as living 

Arabia, and resembling an eagle, with wings partly 
red and partly goldeti. arriving at the age of 500 
years it built a funeral pile of wood and aromatic gums, 
and lighting it by the fanning of its wings, was con- 
sumed to ashes, out of which arose a new phenix. The 
fathers of the church a eee the myth to illustrate 
the resurrection, and seve of the Roman emperors 
used it on coins to typify the return-of the golden age 
under their rule. 





J. B.—1. The following lines by Moore may be 
written in the young lady’s album :— 


“ When time was entwining the garland of years, 
Which to crown my beloved was given, 

Though some of the leaves might be sullied with tears, 
Yet the flowers were all gathered in heaven. 


And long may this garland be sweet to the eye, 
May its verdure for ever be new ! 

Young love shall enrich it with many & sigh, 
And pity shall nurse it with dew!” 


2, Engagements made with due deliberation, and 
bet ween parties who have been uainted a sufficient 
time to thoroughly understand each other, will seldom 
be broken off. If, however, such a painful nec-ssity occurs 
let it be met with great firmness and delicacy. If either 
party discover that they have make a mistake, ani the 
glamour of a supposed love is dispersed by stern reality, 
it is better to correct it »t the last moment than not at 
all. On the breaking off of an engagement, all leiters, 
presents, &c., should be returned by both parties, and 
they should consider themselves pledged to the most 
honourable secrecy and delicacy in reference to th: 
whole matter. ° 
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